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Underwater Travel 
at 25 Knots 

Peroxide-Propelled Submarines 

C UBMARiNES Capable of travelling underwater at 25 knots are 
^ a possibility of the near future, their source of power a 
familiar chemical which has assumed a new importance in 
recent years. Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, recently 
disclosed that some Naval Powers were now working on the 
high-test peroxide-propelled submarine, which was expected to 
give this underwater speed. 

to raise the temperature of 1100 
pounds of water one degree. 

Much of the development work 
on hydrogen peroxide v/as -done 
by the Germans, who needed a 
powerful, energy source for rocket 
planes, aerial missiles, torpedoes, 
and super-submarines of the type 
mentiond by Lord Hall. By the 
time the war ended they were 
prepared to produce thousands of 
tons of peroxide a month. 

The ^‘Trigger” 

The hydrogen peroxide seen in 
chemists' shops is only about 3 “ 
per cent concentration. The 
peroxide used as fuel, however, is 
as much, as - 90 per cent and 
behaves in a much more ener¬ 
getic way than the diluted 
variety. For instance, some of 
this 90 per cent peroxide spilled 
on the hands—if the hands were 
clean—would merely cause the 
skin to bleach. If the hands were 
dirty, however, the dirt would act 
as a catalyst—a sort of ‘‘trigger ” 
that touches off a chemical re¬ 
action—and a severe burn would 
result. 

The Germans discovered this 
property of peroxide about -15 
years ago, and began secret ex- 
perimeuts to see if it had any 
military value. They found that-it 
was valuable as a fuel by itself, 
and in mixtures with other fuels. 
The notorious flying bombs were 
launched with the aid of the ter¬ 
rific “thrust ’’ given by peroxide: 
and in the V2 rockets pumps 
were driven by this, chemical. 

The German Mel63—the only 
rocket-propelled aircraft to be 
used in the war—used peroxide 
mixed with other fuels as a pro¬ 
pellent. It could climb more than 
five-and-a-half miles in two 
minutes, but its flight time was 

The figurehead of the Implacable, too short to be of practical use. 
the old French warship Duguay- submarines, however, the 

Troum which was captured at Germans used peroxide with 
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He was referring to a compara¬ 
tively new source of power for 
engines—concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide. Up to about ten years 
ago this apparently harmless 
chemical was chiefly used for 
bleaching, andr was sold in large 
quantities in a dilute state as 
“hair bleach.” 

Today it has been transformed 
into a tremendously concentrated 
source of power, and into an im¬ 
portant new industrial chemical. 

Stored on a shelf, concentrated 
hydrogen peroxide is an inno- 
cent-lpoking liquid. When a 
small quantity of a catalyst, or 
chemical stimulator, is added to 
it, however, it is immediately de¬ 
composed into 5000 times its own 
volume of superheated steam and 
oxygen. When one pound of con¬ 
centrated hydrogen peroxide de¬ 
composes, it releases enough heat 


Figurehead 

WK . 



MEETING MAGPIES HALFWAY 


fJ'HE Postmaster-General's de¬ 
partment in Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia, has decided that birds' 
nests are to be built on all 
country telegraph poles in the 
State of Victoria. 

It has been found that magpies 
insist on building nests around 
the telegraph wires, especially in 
districts where there are few 
trees. This interrupts the tele¬ 
phone service, and linesmen have 
pulled the nests down only to 
find that the indefatigable birds 
build new nests within 24 hours. 


The Post Office has therefore 
yielded to this extent: the mag¬ 
pies may have their nests, taut 
they are to have them where 
they will not be a nuisance. The 
Post Office will provide the 
“ shells ” for nests, fixed to the 
posts but well below the wires.. 

“All the magpies have to do is 
to furnish the nests with feathers 
and padding,” explained one 
official. “Magpies are reliable 
tenants and we think the new 
arrangements will save a lot of 
trouble.” 


Anyone waiting for a.bus outside the Zoo at 
Edinburgh is quite likely to find that the others 
in the queue are penguins. During the v<ar 
a gate was accidentally left open, and the p ;n- 
guins flocked out to queue at a bus stop outsi ie. 
Now they take this promenade regularly—hut 
under the watchful eye of a keeper. 



. 


Denis Compton as 
a Cricket Pupil 

JJenis Compton’s motto - is: 

You’re never too old to learn. 
Despite his great prowess as a 
cricketer, he is still not satisfied, 
and during the coming months 
will be taking a bowling course 
under the tuition of Alf Gover, 
former Surrey and England fast 
bowler. 

Compton believes that he can 
develop his spin bowling so that 
he will be as useful to his country 
as a bowler as he has been as 
batsman. 

What a lesson to all those 
young players who think they 
“know it all.” 


True Tall Story • 

^HE average Iieight of children 
in England and Wales in¬ 
creased by between a quarter and 
half an inch between 1938 and 
1948. In the same period their 
average weight has increased by 
about two pounds 


HIGHLAND 

ENCOUNTER 

Y'HE rare spectacle of tivo 
^ golden eagles attacking a 
stag loas vjitnessed the other day 
by a Highland shepherd while 
tending his sheep. 

On a Jonely hillside on the 
Glenforsa estate, on the Island of 
Mull, the shepherd ivas ivatching 
a herd of deer passing close by 
iclieh he hear^ from farther up 
the hill the bellowing roar ivhich 
a stag gives ivhen in combat, A 
moment later the stag, horns 
tossing toildly to keep off his as¬ 
sailants, dashed down the hill¬ 
side ivith tivo golden eagles in 
close attendance. ' 

The great birds, which tverc 
estimated by the shepherd to 
have a wing-span of about seven 
feet, made continual and vicious 
attacks upon the stag, while the 
animal retaliated fiercely. This 
running fight loent on’ till the 
three combatomts 7vere lost to 
viczv in a distant hollow. 


Milk From the 
Mondongo 

j^iFTY years ago some water 
buffalo were taken to the 
Amazon Valley, and there in¬ 
creased . enormously. SomB of 
these cattle escaped from their 
enclosures and a wild breed grew 
up. The Brazilians have flven 
the name Mondongo to this new 
type of buffalo. 

Now some of the mondongos 
have been rounded up and are 
breeding with thoroughbred buf¬ 
falo imported from India last 
year. 

Already their milk is supp lying 
a hospital, and the Braz.lians 
hope that soon the mondongos 
will also help to increase the 
meat supply. 


Younger Than They Admt 

^ CENSUS taken in Malaya ehows 
that most women there exag¬ 
gerate their age. Almost any 
woman over seventy will sa/ she 
is a hundred- 
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On Spending Less and [ News From Everywhere 


Making More 

Many people are wondering why it has been fiecessary jor the 
Government to make cuts in expenditure, and why there has 
been controversy in Parliament and elsewhere as to whether 
these cuts will ensure the future welfare of our“country. Here 
a C N correspondent discusses this problem. 

Important foreign 


measures recently taken by 
the Government may be de¬ 
scribed; as mtcrnal because they 
chiefly . affect expenditure in 
these islanda They had, how¬ 
ever, to be taken to allow 
Britain’s economy to take full 
advantage of“ the reduction in 
the external value of our cur¬ 
rency, due to the devaluation of 
the ijound stei'Iing, 

Tlie reasons for this can be 
easily understood. British ex¬ 
porters have been helped by de¬ 
valuation because, by a stroke of 
a pen, they have been able to 
offer their foreign customers 
goods at a price nearly one-third 
cheaper than before devaluation. 
Indeed, the encouragement has 
proved so strong that for certain 
types of British goods, woollens 
for instance, there are already 
waiting lists in the United States, 


Appointment For 
YOU 

'T'WO new friends will make 
^ their bow in next \^eek’s 
C N. Their names are Jane and 
David, and they will be intro¬ 
duced by 

Geoffrey Trease, 
one of the most popular authors 
of stories for boys and girls 
today. 

Mr Trease has travelled much 
abroad, and Jane and David \yill 
find adventure in places of which’ 
the author has first-hand knovy- 
ledge. A complete story will 
appear each week in the C N, 
beginning next week. 

NiniiC sure of. readiito all the 
*Fanc and David adventttveft by 
ashiny tfoar neicsayent to de¬ 
liver the Cy every Tuesday, 


Underwater 
Travel t"i 

of 25. knots under water! British 
submarines used during the war 
had - a top speed of eight knots 
when submerged. Luckily -the 
war ended before the new 
German submarine could be mass- 
produced. 

Another recently-discovered 
use of this chemical is as an ex¬ 
plosive. By itself it is harmless, 
taut w^hen mixed with alcohol or 
glycerine it produces a pow^erful 
blast more devastating than 
TNT. Its great advantage is 
that the ingredients of the explo¬ 
sive can be carried separately in 
perfect safety. In addition it 
releases no poisonous gases when 
the explosion takes place, and for 
that reason it may be adopted in 
the mining industry. 

Discussing the development of 
hydrogen peroxide as a fuel, Lord 
Hall remarked in London re¬ 
cently that Britain is as advanced 
—in fact more so—as any other 
Naval Power in this field. 

No doubt industrialists will find 
many more uses for hydrogen 
peroxide, or H,o., as it is .de¬ 
scribed in chemical symbols. It • 
is certainly destined-for tasks far 
more important than bletfching 
hair. 


our most 
mai'ket. 

But even this is riot good 
enough. The Government has 
requested industry not only to 
keep the wheels of the factories 
going but to increase output. 

Now, to increase output we 
must have more machinery, or 
more workers, or perhaps better 
efficiency all round, with \vorkers 
and management working longer 
hours or more intensively 
throughout the shorter hours. 
But it takes time to obtain new 
machines, or to train nevr 
workers, or to teach the workers 
to do their job better and quicker. 
All these steps are naturally be¬ 
ing taken by Britain now, be¬ 
cause the nation realises that 
without increased production and 
increased exports there can be no 
lasting recovery. 

However, the need for export¬ 
ing our goods, particulariy to the 
dollar countries, is so great and’ 
so urgent that we cannot possibly 
afford to wait until we have im^ 
proved our factories: We must 
send forthwith as. many ship¬ 
loads of goods abroad as we, can 
possibly spai’C. . 

Home Competition 

The greatest competitor, as it 
were, for goods produced by the 
nation’s industry is, however, the 
home market, in which it is far 
easier' to sell goods than in 
markets overseas.. Although the 
Government sees to it that only 
a part of the goods produced goes 
to the home market, the time has 
come when still more must go to 
export markets at the expense of 
the home market. 

The real concern of the Gov¬ 
ernment is, however, the effects 
of its cuts in supplies for the 
home market. It is possible that 
people who have been earning 
good wages may suddenly find 
that there are fewer goods in the 
shops. There may then be a 
scramble for goods, and when 
there is a scramble prices must. 
rise. Once prices start rising 
there is no saying how high they 
may go. Rising prices would be 
followed by rising wages^ and 
rising wages tend to increase 
prices still further. 

Risk of Inflation 

In a word, we run the risk of 
^starting the dreaded inflationary 
"spiral. The fear of inflation is 
the, main'reason for the cuts in 
Government spending. These 
cuts are . Important because the 
Government are now spending’a 
large proportion of the money 
earned by the people. Private 
persons, too, must cut , their 
spending or increase their sav¬ 
ings, or both. If this is done we 
shall be able to bridge the diffi¬ 
cult period before our production 
expands sufficiently to provide 
enough goods for both the export 
and the home markets. Of equal 
importance to us is that by avoid¬ 
ing inflation \ve shall be able to 
keep down our export prices and • 
thus encourage the dollar 
markets to buy more of our . 
goods. 


Brave Men 

King has commended the 
bravery of two naval airmen 
;vvho went to the rescue of a pilot 
trapped in a buniing plane earlier 
this year. They are Peter James 
McKinnon and Simon Wallis, 
who were serving in the aircraft- 
carrier H M S Illustrious at the 
time of their gallant deed. 

They were on duty wearing 
fire-suits when a Sea Fury 
crashed on the deck, overturned, 
and burst into flames, the pilot 
being trapped in his cockpit 
under the blaze. Wallis, ignoring 
the heat and the danger of the 
petrol tanks bursting, ci^awled 
under the flaming ^ plane and 
tried to free the pilot, but was 
blinded by foam poured on the 
wreck by other fiiemen. 

McKinnon crawled under the 
blaze on the other side. The 
pilot was unhurt, for the fire had 
not yet reached the cockpit, but 
McKinnon was unable to release 
him. He stayed with him until 
the fire was put out. 

A King’s Commendation for 
Bravery entitles the receiver to 
wear an oak leaf badge on his 
war medal ribbon or uniform. 


For Iran Read Persia 

must cross out Iran and 
■ write Persia in our geography 
notebooks—and remember it for 
the exam—because that country 
has decided to revert to her 
former name owing to mistakes 
that have arisen through her 
neighbour being called Iraq. 

The name Persia comes from 
Fersis, the people of a province 
of the ancient Persian Empire 
afterwards . called Fars, Iran 
comes from Ariana, the Land of 
the Aryans. 

These changes are a bit trying 
to a boy or girl at school. As for 
the Persian cat, she tilts her nose 
with a disdainful twitch; she 
would never have tolerated being 
called an Iranian cat anyway. 


BROTHER MEMBERS 

'pHREE sets of three brothers in 
one firm at Rotherham re¬ 
cently received gold wristlet 
watches for long service. They 
were three directors named 
Jenkins; three brothers named 
Twfigg, including the managing 
director, who had started with 
the firm as an office boy; and 
three brothers named Seddon. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 

The first Christmas cargo to 
come from Australia this year 
included 30,000 head of poultry 
and 259 tons of Christmas 
puddings. 

Princess Margaret is to , be 
President of the Sunshine Homes 
for. Blind Babies. 

A railway is to be constructed 
between Port Augusta in South 
Australia and Darwin in the 
north, a distance of about 1450- 
miles. 

The Minister of Health has 
reported that 6,900,000 pairs of 
spectacles were supplied during 
the year ending September 1, 
1949. It is expected that at least 
9,000,000 pairs will be supplied in- 
■ the next 3 ’ear. 

Cave Art 

'Prehistoric rock paintings have 
been discovered in a cave in 
Northern Rhodesia. They are 
purple, and are of antelopes and 
possibly zebras. In Arnhem Land, 
NortherrL Australia, two experts 
are to take colour photographs of 
aboriginal cave paintings. 

Sc7ior Gigli, the great lialia/i 
tenor, recently sang in the choir 
of the Italian church in Hatton 
Garden, London, 

Largely owing to various health 
measures introduced since the 
end of the war, Japan’s death- 
rate is now tlie lowest ever rc- 
-corded. 

British Councir reading rooms 
and libraries are still function¬ 
ing in Communist-occupied Nan-. 
king, Shanghai, and Peiping. 

Rainy Month 

Last month w^as the wettest 
October since 1939. 

" A correction about a cargo ivas 
sent to NortJiolt Airport from 
Germany recently. The correc¬ 
tion loas that the freight teas 
kaliumoeohylxantat, not calcium- 
aethylxantat as originally stated, 

ATC cadets carrying out glid¬ 
ing training will be encouraged 
to qualify for the Royal Aero 
Club's B certificate, which is 
more difficult to obtain than the 
A certificate. An ATC Gliding 
Instructors’ School has been 
formed at Dctliiig, Kent. 

There is now a tractor for 
every seventy-five acres of farm 
land in England. 



Straight Furrow 

Ploughmen from all parts of Kent and Sussex gathered at Great 
Swifts,.Cranbrook, recently to take part In the.artnual Weald of 
Kent ploughing contests. Here one of the competitors is 
ploughing with a fme pair of greys,, 


RIGHT COLOUR 

The Dundee branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union have 
suggested that green petrol, free 
of tax, should be produced- for 
■ agricultural use. 

Using special equipment, Mr 
. Jim Cottam of Rotherham, loho 
lost both his hands during the 
tear, has passed a car-driving tost. 

The Nobel Prize for Physiology 
and Medicine has been awarded 
jointly ■ to Dr Walter Rudolf 
Hess of Zurich Uiiivcrsit 5 % and 
Professor Antonio Egas Mohiz, of 
Lisbon University. Dr Hess, 
aged 68, is an eye and brain 
specialist. Professor Bloniz, aged 
75, is a neurologist. 

Australia has made a grant of 
another £500,000 to the United 
Nations’ . Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

ANOTHER MEDAL FOR SIMON 

Our Dumb Friends’ Lea give 
have presented the League’s Blue 
Cross Medal to Simon, ship’s cat 
cf HMS Amethyst. 

John Simpson, of 
who died recently at the age of 
80, was the man who, 40 years 
ago, with llic late Captain 
Ifarold Barmvell, designed and 
built the first aeroplane to make 
a successful flight in Scotland. 
They ivon a prize of £50 for a 
flight of one mile. 

Housewives in Sheffield have 
said that the metric system for 
weights and measures would not 
make shopping any easier unless 
metric money was used. 

A mushroom ichich icctghs two 
pounds has been found in- the 
Isle of Wight; its circumfercncei 
is four feet. 

The foundation stones cl the 
first buildings of Australia’s 
National University in Canberra 
have been laid. 

SHIP-SHAVE 

The Eudocia, an iron trawler, 
is to be broken up, anci its metal 
will be turned into razor blades. 

A memorial is to b'e erected 
near Cooper's Hill, overlooking 
Runnymede, in Surrey, in honour 
of the 20,000 airmen of Britain 
and the Commo^iwealth ivho died 
in the air over Britain and 
Europe, and have no knoivn 
graves. 

This year Australia will have 
received more immigrants than 
Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand together. In the first six 
months of 1949 there were 76,000 
new arrivals—about 10,000 more 
than the combined totals ox the 
other three Dominions. 

^ 1949 Pennies 

So far the Mint has not i.ssued 
any pennies or yellow threepenny 
pieces this year, but it is possible 
that there will have to be a small 
issue of them before Christmas. 

Bedford Gaol records dated 
1668 and 1672, and bearrng John 
BunyaiCs name, have been pre¬ 
sented to Bedfordshire County 
Council. 

Nairobi, capital of Kenj’a, is 
to be raised to city status by 
Royal Charter. 

During the three months 
ended September 30, the death- 
roll of babies under a year old, 
4883, was the low est number ever 
recorded for England and Wales. 

A milkman’.s horse which 
bolted at Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 
did the round a second time— 
without stopping. 
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Many Happy Returns 

Prince Charles will be celebrating his first birthday on 
November 14. Here we see him being taken for an outipg 


NAPOLEON’S COACH 
ON PARADE 

J^apoleon's coach will be drawn 
through the streets of 
London this week—as part of 
Wednesday’s Lord Mayor’s Show. 

The coach is in the pageant 
called Transport Through the 
Ages, together with a stage coach, 
an eight-horsed stage wagon, 
hansom cabs, victorias, an old- 
fashioned butcher’s cart, dog 
carts, and horse buses. 

Eighteen bands will also accom¬ 
pany the procession. 


Net Losses 

TN sudden storms Scottish trawl 
^ fishers are sometimes forced 
to cut their nets and dash to har^ 
hour—a loss of costly gear which 
also means laid-up ships and idle 
crews, 

A radio hiioy ichich emits con¬ 
tinuous signals will now enable 
boats to return to the fishing 
grounds and retrieve the nets 
after the storm. If a trawler, 
operating hetiveen two of these 
buoys, is forced to run for shelter, 
it can be guided back by the 
radio signals on its direction 
finder to the very spot lohere the 
nets were cut. 


STAMP NEWS 

TTolland has again issued a set 
of stamps with a surcharge 
that will help to give children a 
happier Christmas. 

T^our Bulgarian stamps com¬ 
memorate a recent National 
sports meeting. 

Tapan has issued two more 
stamps, in honour of her 
Scout Week and her Newspaper 
Week. 

^ SPECIAL set of German stamps 
show’s the first stamp issued 
by Germany a hundred years ago. 

Qn new Canadian stamps to be 
issued on November 15 the 
King will be portrayed in civilian 
dress. ■ ' 


DOVECOT V/ITH 
1100 NESTS 

^j^HE picturesque old dovecot in 
the churchyard of the little 
Norfolk town of East Harling 
may have to be demolished. 

. It is estimated that necessary 
repairs would cost £300, but an 
appeal is being made to all 
organisations likely to be in¬ 
terested in its preservation. 

Lining the walls of this 250- 
year-old building are 1100 nest¬ 
ing-boxes of brick, and a revolv¬ 
ing ladder give.s access to the 
higher tiers. 


They Pop Once a Year 


Children’s Authors 
at a Quiz 

Young book-lovers in London 
will have a chance on Novem¬ 
ber 12 to hear some of their 
favourite authors answering ques¬ 
tions asked by children. This 
quiz will be on the second 
Children’s Day at the Sunday 
Times National Book Exhibition 
at.Grosvenor House, Park Lane. 

Geoffrey Trease will be among 
the authors who answer the ques¬ 
tions. Richmal Crompton wall be 
there, too, and Mary Dunn, Cap¬ 
tain W. E. Johns, John Keir 
Cross, and Josephine Pullein- 
Thompson. 

This quiz will begin at. 1.15 p m, 
and a kiosk at which free tickets 
may be obtained is to be open in 
the Great Hall half an hour 
beforehand. 


Reindeer For 
Britain ? 

Ts the reindeer to return to 
Britain? 

The Reindeer Council of the 
United Kingdom has been 
formed recently to encourage the 
importation of reindeer. The 
founders include explorers and 
Arctic experts who believe that 
reindeer could be raised in Great 
Britain, possibly somewhere in 
Scotland, a useful addition to our 
supply of meat and hides. 

An offer has been made from 
Scandinavia of 25 breeding and 
draught animals which would be 
brought to Britain as an experi¬ 
ment. Trained farmers would 
care for them for at least three 
years without cost to the country. 

Reindeer have been introduced 
to new countries with success 
before. They were first taken to 
Iceland in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and to Alas)ia in the late 
nineteenth century. Remains 
found in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland indicate that at one 
time they did live in our islands. 


Jt looks as though the owner of 
these old jugs is anxious that 
no one should borrow them, and 
so keeps them securely chained. 
But these queer objects are not 
jugs at all but little cannon 
called “ poppers,” and they are 
kept chained in the belfry of 
Fenny Stratford Church, Bucks, 
to prevent anyone popping them 
off at the wrong time. 

For every year they are fired 
to celebrate St Martin’s Day, 
November 11. Gunpowder is 
rammed into them and they are 
fired by applying a red-hot poker 
to the touch-hole at the base. 
Each of these quaint cannon 
weighs about 12 lbs and is seven 
inches high. 

St Martin’s Day has been cele¬ 
brated at Fenny Stratford ever 
since its church was built in 1730 
by the generous antiquarian 
Dr Browne Willis. He gave the 
church in memory of his grand¬ 
father who died on St Martin’s 


Day, and he left money lor a 
sermon to he preached on that 
day with a dinner to follow. The 
sermon will be preached on 
Friday; and the little popper; will 
be let off three times duriiiK the 





day—at noon, and at three and 
four pm. 

Browne Willis was a rich man 
who in his old age became ex¬ 
tremely poor because he had 
given most of his money iway. 
He. had to dress so shabbily that 
he was often taken for a beggar. 


Reparations Indeed! 

Y MASSIVE dam wall across a 
narrow gorge has been com¬ 
pleted at Castillon in Provence 
in the south of France. It is 330 
feet high and, holding, up the 
water of the Verdon River, has 
created an artificial Take that 
stretches for many miles up the 
valley. 

At the foot of the w^all are four 
generator turbines which, worked 
by the pressure of the water, can 
produce every year 80 million 
kilowatt hours. 

Work on this great under¬ 
taking was carried on during the 
v/ar, when France was occupied 
by the Germans, and it was 
ironical that almost all the 
mechanical material used had 
been handed over to France by 
Germany as reparations after the 
First World War. 

The stored-up water will also 
be used for irrigating fields. 


PRIZE WINNER 
AT 102 

Tn a recent competition for 
Darby and Joan Clubs in Lon- 
, don, organised by the W V S, the 
winner of the handwriting sec¬ 
tion was Mr J.' C.' Francis, of Sun- 
bury, who is 102! 

His copy of Bible verses was 
among the 600 objects on view 
at an exhibition of the work of 
London’s Darbys and Joans at 
Chelsea w^hich included toys, 
clothing, leather work, and rugs. 

‘Some of the specimens had 
been made for the competitors’ 
great-grandchildren. 


Rescue Work 

^HE Battle, Sussex, fire brigade 
have recently had so many 
calls to extricate cows, ponies, 
and horses that had become 
stuck under a small bridge at 
Crowhurst that the station officer 
has had a special apparatus 
.made for rescuing them. Now it 
takes less than 20 minutes to 
rescue a trapped animal instead 
of up to an hour. 

The apparatus consists of a 
semi-circle of iron with rings 
attached to each end, through 
which ropes are placed. The 
whole contraption is placed on 
the trapped animal’s back, and 
slid underneath it;, the animal 
can then be pulled out^ 


Planes Serve 
Aborigines 

EMOTE stations w'here mission¬ 
aries v/ork in the Northern 
Territory of Australia and the 
wilds of New Guinea are to be' 
more closely linked with supply 
centres by small planes. This 
service is being organised by the 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship, 
and Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, and Anglican 
chuixhes are all co-operating. 

Planes will fly from Darwin to' 
30 Aboriginal missions v hich 
have populations ranging from 
100 to 400 Aborigines, and it is 
hoped that the new service will 
make medical and dental assist¬ 
ance and other amenities more 
readily available to these primi¬ 
tive people. • 


GRAND OLD MAN 

'’Jhe famous American f hilo- 
sopher and educationist. 
Dr John Dewey, was given a 
wonderful party at New Yoik on 
his 90th birthday recently. Home 
1500 of his friends and adirirers. 
came to the party, and before 
him was placed an enormous 
birthday cake, brilliant with 
many candies. 

Tributes to the veteran rMo- 
sopher from President Truman, 
Mr Attlee, and the Presidents of 
Israel and Austria were resd at 
the party. 


SCIENCE AIDS 
THE FISHERMAN 

^HE world’s largest Fishery Re¬ 
search ship, just launched on 
the Clyde for the Government of 
South Africa and now being 
fitted out, is built round a central 
laboratory. She will operate over 
160,000 square miles of fishing 
grounds, and as she can cruise 
6000 miles without refuelling the. 
four scientists aboard will be able 
to study the marine life in new 
fishing areas. 

This vessel is to serve the in¬ 
terests of South Africa’s fishing 
industry, which' altogether gives 
employment to 12,000 people. 

Equipped with echo-sounders 
for locating shoals, radar, and 
radio telephones the ship has a 
speed of 13 knots, which will en¬ 
able her to forge ahead of the 
fishing fleet and give advice on 
the position of shoals. 



Staying to Dinner 

No wonder Bessie the lioness is looking askance at these two intruders in her home at the 
London Zoo. It seems that the jackdaws have not only come in without asking but hive 

even invited themselves to dinner. 
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Coming In and Going Out 





Imports—Food being unloaded in London 



THE HUT MAN tells us v^hat to look for In 


The Children's Newspaper, November 12, 19<9 


Exports—Cars destined for China 


C N ASTRONOMER tells us how to see . . . 


The Countryside in November 


I N November autumn merges 
into winter. It is a month of 
blustery gales and driving 
rain, when 

The last red leaf is lohirled away. 
The rooks are bloion about the 
skies. 

Yet the last-but-one month of 
the year can also hold days of 
almost springlike sunshine, when, 
the countryside shows that 
this is not a colourless season. 
The beech wood is carpeted with 
the copper of fallen leaves which 
lie in deep drifts in every shel¬ 
tered hollow; bronzed bracken 
glows on the open hillsides, and 
the hedgerow of the lane is’ a 
patchwork of warm tints—golds, 
reds, greens, and browns—especi¬ 
ally bright where a spray of 
bramble has climbed up into the 
sunlight. 

And wherever we go, and what¬ 
ever -the w^eather, we shall find 
activity among the wild creatures. 
Many have gone to sleep for the 
winter, and we find their bed¬ 
rooms in every corner—beneath 
stones, under the loosened bark 
of old trees, in the crevices of 
stone walls and gate-posts~but 
there are still many wide-awakes 
whose activities can be all the 
more easily watched among the 
leafless trees and hedgerows. 

Jn the beech wood the squirrels 
. are busily hunting for mast 
among the fallen leaves, but no 
squirrel can resist mixing play 
with work. They chase each 
other through the deep drifts,; 
slide down the leaf-covered banks, 
and race for the tree-tops at 
make-believe signs of danger. 

We may discover, too, that the, 
squirrels are not engaged only in 
collecting beech nuts. We may 
also see them grubbing up dried 
grass with their fore-paws, rolling 
it into tight balls and, gripping 
these securely in their mouths, 
racing for the tops of the trees. 
Dead bracken is also collected in 
this way, the materials being 
used to re-line the old nursery, 
or drey, which will now form the 
winter bedi’oom. 

Squirrels, however, are not all- 
time hibernators; they, sleep 
through the severe weather, but 
when a milder spell arrives they 
leave the drey to visit the nearby 
storeroom. Among the leafless 
branches we can easily follow the 
active little animals as they race 
from branch to branch and tree 
to tree. When changing from 


one tree to another the squirrels 
will dften make what can only 
■ be called prodigious leaps. The 
little body shoots out into the 
air, and as long as the squirrel 
can reach even the tip of the 
opposite branch he can cling fast 
and scramble to safety. ; 

J^AST month we mentioned the 
brambling, or bramble-finch, 
which was then arriving from 
Scandinavian countries to keep 
company with our native 
chaffinches in the beech wood.^ 

Now we can expect to see 
flocks of these little visitors from 
across the North Sea, and 
although they are similar in 
appearance to their chaffinch 
companions we should have no 
difficulty in telling one from the 
other. When feeding on the 
ground the bramblings show 
their w^arm chestnut shoulders, 
quite different from the paler 
chaffinches; and when the flock 
takes to wing at our approach 
an even more obvious difference 
is the snow-white rump of the 
visiting birds 

Would we see more of them we 
need only move on to the nearest 



The active squirrels 


tree, and from there, partially 
screened by the trunk, watch the 
birds fluttering back to their 
search for mast among the fallen 
leaves. 

Qver at the brook-side the 
larvae of the caddis-fly are 
active, but if we want to find 
them we must not look for any 
grub-like creatures. Instead we 
must search in the ripply shallows 
for tiny faggots of reed ends 
which seem to have come alive 
and be moving over the gravelly 
bottom of their own accord. 


This Month’s Fine Display of Meteors 


^ F.AVOURAB^E opportunity occurs 
this year for seeing some of 
the famous Leonid meteors speed 
across the night sky, as the Moon 
will not be present for the latter 
half of this month. 

There are actually three 
distinct meteor displays during 
November: the Taurids, the Leo¬ 
nids, and the Andromedidk Each 
stream of meteors approaches the 
Earth from a different point in 
the sky, the Radiant Point, and 
is named after the constellation 
from which it appears to come. 

This year the Leonids are not 
so plentiful as in some years, for 
these meteors, which travel in a 
vast elliptical orbit like that of a 
comet, form a crowded nucleus in 
one part of the stream. 

At present this nucleus of in¬ 
numerable meteors is just bejjond 
the orbit of Uranus and nearly 


2000 million miles away; but in 
about 16 years’ time it will be 
crossing the Earth’s orbit, and 
our world may pass through these 
myriads of meteors. 

However, some of them are to 
be seen every year. These are 
the stragglers from the main 
mass, and form a kind of celestial 
“ paper chase ” trail all along 
that 2000-million-mile route from 
here to Uranus, and back again. 

Thus there is a 4000-mllUon- 
mile trail of very solid bodies, 
small and large, which travel at 
about 40 miles a second when in 
the vicinity of the Earth. 

Between November 15 and 20 
these stragglers are most likely to 
be seen, the centre of the stream 
where they are densest being 
crossed by the Earth on about 
the 16th. Then as many as 30 
an hour may be counted by one 


observer when the display is at 
its., best. This is toward early 

_ - ^ morning, when we 

in Britain are situ¬ 
ated, as it were, in 
front of the Earth 
and in the direction 
in which it is. 
travelling into the 
stream of meteors, 
say, between 4 and 
Sam. Then Leo is 
high up to the 
The V Sickle of south of Overhead. 

where“f But in the - late 

Leonid meteor* evening tlie point 

radiate from flOm W'hicll tlie 

' ' meteors appear to 

come in Leo is low in the north¬ 
east about 10 o’clock. - 
They do not appear until they 
are • between 75 -and 80 miles 
above the Earth, when they 
become incandescent through 


H^Regulos 


friction against the atmosphere. 
Usually they are consumed in a 
second; large ones (meteorites) 
often reach the ground. 

The Taurid meteors which 
radiate .from Taurus fhe Bull are 
more spread out, and this year 
the Moon was present during 
their maximum display. But 
during this and next week an 
occasional meteor may be seen in 
the south-east sky of an evening. 

The Andromedids are not now 
so plentiful as they were at one 
time. These, the residue of the 
lost Biela’s Comet, appear to 
have been largely collected by the 
Earth and any other planets that 
crossed the path of these' 
meteors,’ When seen they appear 
to come from almost overhead in 
the early evening. Between 
November 17 and 27 wall be best 
to look for them. G. P. M. 


The caddis*larvae are helpless 
creatures, easy prey for many 
stream-dwellers, and these 
strange-looking bundles of weeds 
are their protective homes, 
cleverly built by the owners them¬ 
selves. Only the head and 



Bramblings take wing 

shoulders project from one end, 
and, as* our eyes become accus¬ 
tomed to the running water, we 
can watch the larva’s legs v;ork- 
ing as it hauls its house over the 
pebbles and submerged weeds. 

Lift one of them from the 
water and the owner immediately 
retires indoors, but laid on our 
open palm it will quickly appear 
again. It is no use our trying to 
withdraw the larva by force, for 
it clings to the silk lining of its 
house by means of two powerful 
forwarcVcurving hooks near the 
tail and would allow itself to be 
torn in two before leaving. The 
house, however, has two doors, a 
large front door through which 
the'legs appear and work^ and a 
small back door at the tail. 

To see the whole larva it is 
necessary only to attack it 
gently from the rear. If a reed 
tip or grass stem is poked in at 
the small back door the owner 
wall at once release its grappling 
hooks and crawl out on our hand. 

For its building material the 
caddis larva will use almost any¬ 
thing it can find on the bed of 
the stream, and by far the most 
beautiful houses are those built 
from grains of coarse sand. Seen 
through a pocket magnifier 
these sand-houses are remarkable 
works of art, the grains fitting 
side by side in an intricate 
pattern of shapes and colours, 
like a perfect fairy mosaic. 

J]vEN in its wildest moods the 
month of November is filled 
with interesting things. The 
birds’ mastery of the air can be 
watched during days of high 
winds; when rains lash through 
the trees we can discover how 




The caddis-fly larva and its house 

the small inhabitants of hedged; 
row arid wood keep themselves' • 
dry and comfortable, and many 
of these discoveries will be made 
while we ourselves are seeking, 
shelter. Then we .shall, indeed: 
feel that the birds and animals i 
are becoming our compahaoiis, 
sharing our shelter with our 
comforts and our discomforts, 
and when we feel that we are 
getting really to knew the 
countryside. 
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Continuity Girl 


OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey sees The Third Man 
being filmed, and writes about an Important worker on the Set 


/^uiET, everybody, please 
. . . QUIET!” 

The voice of the 
young Assistant Director barks 
up into the dim spaces of the 
Film Studio, and up in the roof, 
thirty feet above our heads, two 
red lights begin glowing: On— 
Olf, On—Olf! 

In front of us the big camera 
and a dozen' figures are silhou¬ 
etted against a small, brightly- 
lit interior—the Set. It looks like 
a model in the surrounding tv;i- 
light of this enormous steel shed 
of the Studio. The Director 
:;hifts slightly in his canvas 
chair and calls, loudly: “AH' 
right! Go—o!” 

An actor appears through a 
door, walks across the set, 
pauses, and then strolls up to a 
bureau. “Cut!” calls the Direc¬ 
tor; and then all the dozen 
figures in front of us relax and 
move a little, and the Director 
gets up and goes behind the 
camera. 

^ GIRL who has been sitting 
on another canvas chair 
near him also rises. She never 
leaves go of a little pile of sheets 
of paper clipped to a board, or 
of her pencil. This is the Con¬ 
tinuity Girl, whom w'e have come 
to watch. 

“John,” says the Director, com¬ 
ing forv/ard into the light of the 
Set and putting his hand on the 
actor’s .shoulder, “I want you to 
make' your turn a little earlier 
...” The Director sits down 
absentmindedly in the Con¬ 
tinuity Girl’s chair. She glides 
silently into his. 

“Quiet, everybody, please . . 

And it starts all over again. 


When the Director is satisfied 
with the scene, you will see the 
Continuity Girl hurrying to a 
desk somewhere near and getting 
furiously to work on a typewriter. 
Various people—from the Cutting 
Room, and so on—come and in¬ 
terrupt wdth questions. But, 
despite the prejjsure , at which 
she w^orks, you notice that she 
gives a cheerful answer, with a 
smile tacked on to it. Beside 
her sits an assistant at another 
typewriter. And now the ques¬ 
tion is—what, exactly, are they 
doing? 

answer this I spent a day 
down at the London Film 
Studios at Shepperton when 
they were making that splendid 
picture The Third Man, and in 
the lunch break niet that very 
experienced Continuity Girl, 
Peggie McClafferty. She had 
just tv/enty ' minutes for her 
meal so we had to work fast. 

Peggie is a nice-looking, tallish 
dark girl with swept-up hair, and 
she is one hundred per cent con¬ 
centrated on her job—she has to 
be, because noticing and remem¬ 
bering details are the very 
essence of that job. 

“I live near the .Studios,” she 
said, “because I have to start 
work at 8.30. While the camera 
is being serup the actors come 
down to the stage, and I go 
through their dialogue with them, 
and check their make-up and 
clothes. They may be -in a se¬ 
quence which started yesterday, 
or last week, and my job is to 
see that everything about them 
matches up. Are their coats 
buttoned or open? Which hand 
did they open the door with 


last time? Did they walk fast or 
slow? Did they look pleased or 
sad? 

^iiEN she told me about the 
daily Progress Report she 
has to make up. This is part of 
the work you see her doing at her 
desk Jeeside the Set. A very care¬ 
ful schedule is made out, in ad¬ 
vance, for each picture, and she 
has to note on this Report how 
many feet of film and minutes of 
time have been expended on each 
scene, and also the grand total 
to date. 

Besides this, she must make a 
daily Continuity Report. This 
gives a detailed account of each 
scene, as it is done, with stage 
directions, dialogue, and a tabu¬ 
lated list of the “Takes,” showing 
which are to be printed and 
which are “N G ” (No Good) and 
why. Even the focus and size of 
lens aperture used are shown. 

But this work is not always 
done in a Studio., One day Peggie 
may be sitting in a mews in Bel- 
grave Square—Fallen Idol was 
one of the pictures she worked 
on—and another day she may be 
dashing off shorthand notes on a 
pavement in Vienna. 

J ASKED her how she got the job. 

‘T was living near the 
Elstree Studios, and one day my 
father was knocked off his bicycle 
by a man in a car, who turned 
out to be the Studio Manager. 
This started a conversation, and 
Father said he’d a daughter who 
wanted a job in pictures. So I 
found myself a relief telephone 
operator. I did that for two days, 
hated it, and transferred to the 
Scenario Department. I was 
trained for clerical work, you see. 




“Then I typed scripts and re¬ 
ports on novels and was lent by 
the Studio typing pool to Scen¬ 
ario Writers and Directors. This 
gave me a good general experi¬ 
ence of what went on. Then the 
Scenario Editor’s secretary left, 
and I got her job. I had to go 
^to script conferences and see the 
‘ rushes ’ and take notes; and I 
had to go to previews at cinemas 
and make notes on the public’s 
reactions. So I spent eight years 
on what was really 'an appren¬ 
ticeship for what I’m doing now.” 

'J’he Continuity Girl^has to know 
what is likely to go wrong, 
watch for it, and see that it is put 
right. 


Al/sj AlcC/affierty making her Continuity Report 


“For instance,” said Peggie, 
“you noticed the actor you saw 
on the Set had his overcoat collar 
turned down. Maybe a week will 
go by before we do the scene 
which will immediately follow 
Ihe one you saw. If I let the 
actor walk put of one shot with 
his collar down and into the next 
with it up, when it wouldn’t have 
happened like that naturally, I 
should get into trouble. And so 
with every detail of the furnish¬ 
ing of the scene. 

“And I must notice anything 
wrong at once befoi'e time and 
money are spent in exposing film 
which has to be scrapped after¬ 
wards. And v/e don’t always 
shoot the scenes in the order 
5 'ou’ll see them in at the cinema. 
Sometimes v/e go, backwards and 
do a later scene first. 


“J^JouRS of work? They vary, 
I’ve started at 8.30 and gone 
on till 2.30 the next morning be¬ 
fore now. But it’s.30 interesting 
you don’t think of that. 

“When we were making Jericho 
I typed my reports on a sand- 
dune in the Egyptian desert, and. 
rode betw^een one set-up and the 
next on a camel. I even lad a 
proposal from a sheik out there. 
One of the earliest pictu.’es I 
worked on was Vessel of Wrath, 
all about a South Sea Island and 
all made in the South of France.” 

pEGGiE looked at her watch The 
twenty minutes were up, and 
she had to go back to the Si udio. 
And after watching her at work 
I promised mj'self that next time 
I saw a Picture I’d remember the 
Continuity Girl. 


Starting His Own Forest 


Jl 


Miss McClafferty with Carol Reed during the filming of an early scene of The Third Man 

•^taken at night in a Vienna street 


the countryside of East 
Anglia in the centuries to 
come there will be many mighty 
oaks that owe their existence to 
the enthusiasm of a young man 
born and bred in the busy Lan¬ 
cashire town of Bolton. 

When the war finished, David 
Bennett settled in the quiet 
Suffolk town of Beccles, having 
taken a wife whom he had met 
some years earlier while stationed 
there. He was given a job at a 
local saw-mills and after a time 
went to Elveden Hall in West 
Suffolk for a forestry course. 

, It 'was then that Mr Bennett 
necided to start his own forest. 
He gathered 200 acorns that had 
fallen from the finest plantation 
oaks, took them home, and 
planted Jthem in his back garden. 
That was at the beginning of last 
year.- 

He tended them carefully and 
it w'as with pride that he watched 
them making steady headway. 
Twelve months later he was able 
to plant out the young oaks in a 


nursery he. had just started on a 
disused piece of land near his 
home. 

The oaks are among :!0,000 
seedlings at the nursery, the 
others being Corsican and S :otch 
pines, European larch, Dcuglas 
fir, beech, and ash; and in the 
near future the seedlings will be 
taken up and most will be trans¬ 
planted on the Crown Point 
Estate bordering the city of 
Norwich. They will go eitheinto 
new plantations or fill up gaps 
in existing ones. 

Mr Bennett is well satisfied 
with the success of his experi¬ 
ment and in the coming v inter 
he hopes to extend his nursery, 
now about an acre. Owing t o the 
drought, this has been a di ficult 
year, but there has been no loss 
of oak, ash, or larch. 

This experiment, the first of its 
kind undertaken in the district, 
represents a useful contribution 
towards the replacement of the 
timber that has been fell?d so 
extensively in recent years. 
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A Show For the Lord Mayor 

Fcur-year-oW Julia Brooks puts on a fine show for her grand¬ 
father, Sir Frederick Rowland, the new Lord Mayor cf London. 


Prince’s Whim and People’s Palace 

John Nash was the aTchitect 


aie reminded of one of the 
strangest buildings in Britain 
by the Brighton Town Council’s 
decision to allow the public 
gi'eater access to the Royal 
Baviiion there. Next year marks 
the- centenary of the town’s 
possession of this mansion that 
was built to satisfy the whims of 
a frivolous prince, and after- 
w^ards became a place of enter¬ 
tainment for the people. Ex¬ 
tended admission of the public is 
suggested as part of the 
centenary celebrations. 

Kow astounded would the origi¬ 
nator of the Royal Pavilion, 
George the Fourth, have been at 
this manner of commemorating 
his private pleasure palace! 

He was fond of Brighton and 
decided to build himself a resi¬ 
dence ‘ there entirely in the 
Eastern style of architecture. So 
on the windy shores of Sussex, 
within sight of the green South 
Downs, there arose these domes 
and spires and minarets. 


Greenwich at Herstmonceux 


Royal Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory, Herstmonceux, is to be 
the name of the new observatory 
now under construction at Herst¬ 
monceux in Sussex, which is to 
replace the famous observatory 
by the Thames at Greenwich. 

This is revealed in the recently- 
published report of- the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal for the twelve 
months up to April 1949. 

Alteration of the position of 
the . zero meridian from • Green¬ 
wich is not contemplated, as it 
would cause far too many compli¬ 
cations, being internationally re¬ 
cognised as the base of time zones 
in world-wTde use. So the name 
Greenwich, with which the Royal 
Observatory has been associated 
since 1675, is to remain. 


McGinty Will be Shorn No More 


J^Evvs has come from Australia 
of the death of McGinty, a 
14-year-old ram famed for the re¬ 
markable amount of wool it 
yielded. The: w’ool from an 
average sheep is about ten lbs.a 
year over a period of some seven 
years, but for 131- years 
“ McGinty ” averaged about 22 lbs 
a j^ear. 

McGinty, wTio was torn at 
Yass, New South Wales, tvas 


The rooms were lavishly de¬ 
corated, one of them with 
Chinese serpents and dragons at 
the windows, on the walls, and 
round the gilded columns. 

The people of that day com¬ 
plained .bitterly of the great 
expense it imposed on public, 
money, and they derided the 
Prince’s odd fancy. Sir Walter 
Scott called it a sor4. of Chinese 
stables. William Cobbett said 
it was like half a turnip with 
four small ones at the corners. 

When, in 1850, this Arabian 
Nights palace was in danger of 
being demolished the Brighton 
Council bought it for £53,000. In 
its great deserted rooms they 
established a museum, assembly 
rooms, concert hall, and picture 
galleries. 

Now the five main State Apart¬ 
ments, appropriately furnished, 
will be open to the public daily 
from June 1 to September 30, 
and at. week-ends at other times. 


So far only the Astronomer 
Royal’s residence, the main obser¬ 
vatory office, the solar building, 
and the solar office have been 
completed • at Herstmonceux. 
The Chronometer Depot has been 
moved there by road, involving 
the transport of 20 tons of 
chronometers, w'atches, and 
equipment, and is functioning in 
temporary accommodation after 
a brief interruption of its services. 

' Consideration of the design of 
the new 100-inch Isaac'Newton 
reflecting telescope is proceeding, 
and trials have bssn made of a' 
photo-electric guiding device 
which should give greater accu¬ 
racy’and rapidity than the usual; 
clockwork mechanism in follo-.v- 
ing the movement of a star. 


owmed by Mr J. C. Carey, and Was 
a family pet; jt knew its name 
and wmuld always come wTren 
called, and would eat almost any¬ 
thing from fatty meat to lettuce 
leaves, - ' 

Some years ago McGinty was 
the “star” in a Sydney news 
film; it was pictured walking up 
nine steps to the w'ool-shed, and 
walking down after it had been 
shorn. 


November i2, 1949 

Was Shakespeare 
a Soldier? 

know. little of the early 
years .of ’Shakespeare; but 
scholars often try to imagine and 
to describe the life that may have 
been his before he won fame and 
fortune, and the latest to do so is 
Sir Duff Cooper, who has built 
up a theory that Shakespeare 
may have served undei* the EaiT 
of Leicester in Flanders. We 
have. certain knowledge that 
Shakespeare belonged to that 
Earl’s licensed company of 
players. 

It .Is not improbable; many 
poets have also been warriors. 
Our owm roll of poets, who have 
drawn the sword in battle opens 
with Chaucer himself, who 
fought in France in 1359, and was 
taken prisoner and ransomed, all 
before he had composed a line. 
Whatever Shakespeare’s course 
of conduct, two’poets of his time 
were v;arriors of renown; Sir 
Philip Sidney, model of valour 
and chivalry, died from his war 
wounds when Shakespeare was 
22, and Ben Jonson fought in 
Flanders, 

It is believed that John 
Bunyan also performed military 
service, as did Richard Lovelace, 
the gallant, ill-fated poet who, on 
going to the wars, wrote to the 
lady of his choice : 

I could not love thee, dear, so 
much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

Although he never saw a 
battlefield, Coleridge, author of 
The- Ancient Mariner, was an 
enlisted soldier and was bought 
out of^ the Army. Lord Byron, 
too, laid dovvm his life as a soldier 
for Greece, though not on the 
field of combat. . 

In this century, of course, 
countless poets have been 
soldiers, and tragically long is the 
list of those who have laid down 
their lives for their country. 
Truly, if Shakespeare v;ere a 
soldier-poet he is in shining 
company. 


Window Dressing 

A TiRACTivE packaging has w^on 
a Nottingham shoe firm a 
£650,000 American order. A 
company in Cleveland, Ohio, 
negotiated with them for 1,000,000 
pairs of plastic-soled slippers, 
but declined the plain cardboard 
box offered them. The manu¬ 
facturers then produced' a new 
transparent box of attractive de¬ 
sign, and the contract v;as signed. 


Hat Trick 



Old hats of every description are 
helping to provide ailing London 
children with holidays. The 
Children's Aid Association, Palace 
Gate, Kensington, collect the hats, 
and sell them for this fine cause. 


The Children’s 



SAVE NOW! 

O NE clear call has been made 
to the people ol this 
country in this great hour of 
need ; it is the call to save more, • 
and to save now. 

At this time of crisis all unpro-' 
ductiye expenditure is harmful. 
Spending money in gambling is • 
always anti-social; but at this 
time spending money_ in any 
unnecessary way is anti-social. 

Every citizen, and every youth¬ 
ful citizen is included, has a clear 
duty to spend less and save more. 
Every penny foolishly spent 
slows down the speed of Britain’s 
recovery; every penny saved 
adds to the store of wealth. For 
money saved represents the 
power to build for the future ; it 
will become, at the right moment, 
a passport to happiness. Above 
all, it will enable the nation to 
weather the present economic 
storms and come safely .’into the 
harbour of prosperity ; and, as 
the Minister of Education said 
the other day, if the Ship of State 
sinks, we all sink. 

'Y'hat is Avhy the systematic 
saving now is perhap'S the 
one contribution which every one 
of us can offer to the nation’s 
welfare. 

The economic ' strength of 
Britain in the past has come from 
adventurous trading, combined 
with thrift. These well-tried 
recipes for prosperity arc still 
worth following. To add fo the 
nation’s savings now in however 
small a fashion is to share in the 
march towards rebuilding - Brit¬ 
ain’s strength, 

dur, savings are a token of 
our belief in. the integrity of our 
country. Upon the soundness of 
Britain’s economic strength de¬ 
pends not only Britain’s future 
but the well-being of ’ many 
millions throughout the world. 

The Golden Thread 
of Hope 

At no time in the history c»f our 
country -has there been a 
greater common agreement, that 
we must look after the children, 
said Sir Stafford Cripps recently, 
and he referred to this as " the 
golden thread of hope running 
through Britain’s hard times and 
difficulties.^^ 

He was speaking in aid (ff the 
Margaret JMcMillan Xleriorial 
Fund, which is to carry on the 
worlr of that great woman for 
children. 

Sir Stafford insisted that we 
should not lose sight of the future 
that we are no\v creating. "In 
no way are we doing that more 
directly than by the education 
and upbringing that we give to 
the children of our land, and it 
was that fact which underlay all 
the work that Xlargaret Mc^ lillan 
did. She demonstrated the 
wonders that can be worked by 
surrounding neglected children 
with the opportunities of health 
and joy and good companionship 
under the care of people who 
understand them.” 


Perseverance Brings Its 
Own Reward I 

Jf a man soars from the Immb-r 
lest circunVstances to a posi- ' 
tion of eminence we can be quite 
sure that he possesses outstand¬ 
ing qualities. Such a man was 
the late J. R. Clynes, who started 
work in a Lancashire mill when 
he was only ten, a poor, ill- 
educated lad, and travelled along 
a hard road ultimately to become 
Home Secretary. 

He had been determined to 
better himself, and he often used 
to say that the foundation of his 
success was his purchase of a 
sixpenny dictionary from which 
he extracted all the difficult 
words, diligently writing them 
down and learning their meaning 
off by heart. 

Success, of course, did not^ 
come to him merely through this 
—success is not as easy as ABC; 
but it does reflect the dogged per¬ 
severance which is essential to 
any man who wishes to succeed, 
in any walk of life. 

—-M-— 

THIS ENGLAND 

A great Irishman has been- 
paying tribute to England, 
the English way of life. 

" To me . . . England means 
' Fear God, Honour the King 
said Lord Montgomery recently, 
and he went on; "It means 
family life; the church bells 
ringing on Sunday ; the Iionie, 
cricket and football on the 
village green and on our }:)layiiig 
fields. It means good fellowship 
and good comradeship, a square 
deal for everybody, hard work 
with adequate reward and con¬ 
sequent prosperity for all, laws 
based on a moral code, freedom 
from oppression and restrictions, 
and the right of the individual 
within the law to live his own 
life and go his own way. 

” The duty of each is to be¬ 
lieve in the English way of life, 
and to resist any set of men or 
circumstances that threaten it.” 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Hazliit wrote. The soul of 
conversation is sympathy. 


Under the Ec 

actors are very quayrclsonie. 
And don’t want anyone to take 
their part \ 

□ , 

YHE career of a policeman shoiiM 
be more attractive. It has 
always been arresting. 

-Ej - 

jyjIEAT Talks in London, says a 
headline. Did it also lend its 

■ cars ? 

S 

BUS lias been turned into .a 
village hall. Hope it didn’t 
damage it. 



JJHE farther you are from wahr to, 
swim in the keener you are cn 
.Stoiinming, is an. old saying. Dry 
humour. ” 
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COMET TALE 

'Y'he flight of the Comet to 
Castel Benito in North 
Africa, wfliere its crew liad break¬ 
fast, and its return to London 
in time for afternoon tea the 
same day, is just a foretaste of 
everyman's air travel in the very 
near future. 

The Comet, world's first four- 
jet airliner, was out and home 
'in less time than that taken on 
the rnitward journey by planes 
' of the regular service. The round 
trip of almost 3000 miles was 
made in 6 hours, 38 minutes'' 
flying time. 

The De Havilland Comet, a 
really beautiful machine, is not 
yet ready for the airways, for it 
is now merely undergoing tests. 
One of 'its recent trips was a 
2000-mile non-stop jaunt round 
Europe. It is significant that a 
whole continent is . hardly wide 
enough as a testing ground for 
the plane of Tomorrow’s Air¬ 
ways. 

Scandinavia Shows the 
Way 

VJJ/iiAT an excellent example to 
schools every wliere has been 
set by the Scandinavian countries 
wlio have agreed among them-' 
selves as to the fairest way of 
writing in their history books 
about tlie conflicts that divided 
them in the past. 


THINGS SAID 

Tx is by myths and legends that 
people seek to cast into last¬ 
ing concrete form their emotions 
and their convictions. 

Mrs Lewis Douglas, wife of 
the American Ambassador 

Tt is essential for British films 
. to concentrate on (juality. 
To try to win world markets 
with anything else would be a 
hopeless battle. 

^Sir Laurence Olivier 

: Tt. i.s gratifying to know that the 
call of the Royal Navy to* the 
; yoiith of this country is being 
answered both in numbers and 
quality. The youth of this 
country are determined to guard 
with zealous concern the high 
traditions set by their seafaring 
forebears. Lord Hall 

'T'iie United Nations is the last 
sacred temple for the re¬ 
discovery of human brotherhood. 
We must remain at peace or die. 
General Romido, President, 

U N Assembly 

Ramping is one of the best 
means of character-training. 
It encourages in young people 
the principles of service and 
unselfishness, and gives them an 
opportunity of developing leader¬ 
ship, initiative, and self-reliance. 
The Duke of Gloucester 

Dear Child of Nature 


This is revealed in a Unesco 
pamphlet—In The Classroom 
(Stationery Olfice, is)—which 
describes ways of teaching boys 
and girls to become more world- 
minded. The pamphlet is a 
report of 44 educationists from 
i6 countries. 

Among tlie suggestions in the 
pamplilet is that a committee of 
educationists should beap])ointed 
to compile a Chart of the History 
of Humanity which would enable 
young peoiile throughout the 
world to see history as a 
series of parallel movements 
all tending towards the unity of 
p:eoples. 

“ History,” we read, “must 
cease to become military liistory 
and must become the history of 
ivilisation.” 


liter’s Table 

PET£fI PUCK 
WANTS ro KNOW 

If people who jump 
to conclu! tons make 
both ends meet 

TKADJiSMAN declares that llie 
grocery trade is a round of 
(inulgcry. But it has its points. 

0 

^ SOPRAXO Says'key voice has 
cost her a fortune. I IT thought 
it leas a gift. 

a . 

CHILD will willingly ^ make 
allowances for his parents, says 
a psychologist. Provided they give 
liiin one. 

H 

^ RESTAURAXT is spending 
163 on bookshelves. Means to 
supply food for ihoitghi. 

□ 

SOMK people are no good at small 
talk. Don't mince words. 



r\EAR child of Nature, let them 
^ rail ! 

There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour find a hold. 

Where thou, a wife and friend, 
shalt see 

Thy own delightful days, and be 
A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd 
boy. 

As if thy heritage were joy, 

And pleasure were thy trade, 
Thou, while thy babes around 
thee cling, 

Shalt sliow us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall 
not die. 

Nor leave thee, when grey hairs 
are nigh, 

A melancholy slave ; 

But an old age serene and bright. 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

Wordsworth 

HUMAN TRIUMPH 

CoMETiMES a distant sail, gliding 
- along the edge of tlie ocean'' 
would be another, theme of idle 
speculation. How interesting 
this fragment of a-world, liasten- 
ing to rejoin the great mass of 
existence ! What a glorious 
moment of human invention, 
that has thus triumphed over 
wind and wave; has brought 
the ends of the world into com¬ 
munion ; has establislied an 
interchange of blessings, pouring 
into the sterile regions of the 
north all the luxuries of the 
south ; has diffused the light of 
knowledge, and the charities of 
cultivated life; and has thus 
bound together those scattered 
portions of the human race 
between which nature seemed 
to have thrown an insurmount¬ 
able barrier. John Ritskin 


lU.zrrbtr 12. 1949 



Gladys and Misty 


Because he was born in a mist, the 
new calf of Gladys, a 4-year-o!d 
llama at the London Zoo, has been 
called Misty. 


Epic of Young 
Sailors 

T^ntitled The Glorious Story of 
H M S Amethyst, there has 
been recently published 'an 
official account, illustrated with 
over 40 photographs, of the 
Amethyst’s epic dash down the 
Yangste River under fire from 
the Communists. This picture 
story will make a strong appeal 
to boys and girls, for it is a saga 
of youthful adventure; most of 
the crew who took the frigate 
down the river were young sailors 
who had only recently joined 
the Navy. Three of them were 
former members of the Sea 
Cadet Corps, to which all the 
profits made on the book are to 
be given. 

Produced by the Navy League 
in co-operation with the Admir¬ 
alty, and sponsored by the Daily 
Telegraph, this book costs only 
half a crown. 


OLD MASTERS FOR 
SCHOOLS 

A SCHEME to provide schools 
throughout the country with 
copies of Old Masters has been 
started by the National Gallery. 

For a yearly subscription of 
£4 14s 6d four prints of the works 
of famous British and foreign 
artisTs will be sent each month to 
the school for nine months. 

The National Gallery says that 
the scheme has met with an 
enthusiastic response, over ■ a 
hundred schools having enrolled 
within the first week. 


The Pope Defied by 
Henry VIII 

Dope Paul III, who died 400 years ago this week^ was a great 
^ lover of art, but was called on to take a leading part in tie 
stormy history of his times—and he has a significant place in 
English history.y-'He was Pope from 1534 to November 10, 1549. 


He would have loved to live like 
a magnificent prince and patron 
of art, but the time was a critical 
one for the Roman Catholic 
Church; Protestantism was 
spreading, the Turks were ad¬ 
vancing, and there were, pro¬ 
longed wars between Christian 
kings in Eiu’ope. . 

At the very beginning of his 
career as Eppe he was in trouble 
with King Henry VIII of 
England. The English - Parlia- 
..ment had instituted a national 
Church under the headship of the 
King. Next year Paul drew up a 
sentence of excommunication 
against Henry VIII but sus¬ 
pended it, hoping, no doubt, for 
better relations with the Tudor 
autocrat. 

In 1538 came the last straw. 
Henry plundered the rich shrine 
of St Thomas a Becket and, it 
was reported at Rome, burned the 
remains of the saint. Paul signed 
the sentence of excommunication 
which did not, it seems, cause 
headstrong Henry to lose much 
sleep. 

Paul's life would have been an 
easy one if he had had to contend 
only with “heretic ” England, but 
elsewhere Protestantism was 
spreading. Paul struggled against 


it, but would have been happier 
left to encourage the creation of 
beautiful things. He had alrea-ly 
started building the glorio.is 
.Farnese Palace in Rome, a won- • 
derful example of Renaissance- 
■ architecture.:. Paul himself was a 
member of the. illustiious Farnese. 
'family. He commissioned Michs el 
Angelo to paint The Last Judg¬ 
ment, and in 1542 appointed tint 
many-sided genius to resume 
work on St Peter’s, Rome. 

Politics, however, kept drag¬ 
ging Paul away from the promo¬ 
tion of art. In 1540 he sanction ed 
the founding of what was to 
become one of the Catholic 
Church’s most powerful weapons, 
the Society of Jesus, or Jesuits is 
they came to be known. 

Paul also introduced the 
dreacfcd Inquisition into Italy 
and helped to establish the cele¬ 
brated index of books whirh 
Roman Catholics must not read. 

Nevertheless, it was not only i »y 
oppressive measures that Paul III 
sought to defend his Church, for 
he inspired reforms and a> 
pointed a commission to enqiii ’e 
into evils in the Church and their 
remedy. 

He was undoubtedly a Poi>e 
who left his mark on History. 


Mississippi in Miniature 


A HUGE 220-a 
of the M 
being .construi 
the State of : 
completed, it 
hydraulic moc 
The basin 
and its mig'. 
Missouri cove: 
per cent of t 
United States 
whole or par 
well as two C 
In the past t 
widespread ha 
its banks, an 
occurred in 19 
in 1927. The: 
Flood Contro; 
which establi 
draulic labora 
Mississippi, 
sub-station ■ 
result of the 
control the i i 
Man River ' 
when highei 


re working model 
sissippi Basin is 
ed at Clinton in 
ississippi. When 
ill be the largest 
1 in the world. 

' the Mississippi 
y tributary the 
no less than 41 
e surface of the 
and contains the 
of 31 States, as 
aadian Provinces, 
e river has caused 
DC by overflowing 
disastrous floods 
I, 1913, and again 
in 1928, the US 
Act was passed, 
led a vast hy- 
)ry at Vicksburg, 
h an important 
Clinton. The 
:easure.s taken to 
uly waters of OP 
s seen in 1937, 
Mississippi flood- 


waters than had occurred befo ’e 
in living memory did far le^s 
damage. 

The mammoth model to he 
constructed at Clinton, which re¬ 
duces 1,250,000 square miles of 
river basin to about 220 acres, is 
the latest development of the 
never-ceasing campaign again 
the floods of the Mississippi. In 
this the whole geography of tie. 
area, including the river works, 
will be reproduced to scale, ard 
the channels of the main strearr s 
and their tributaries will te 
moulded in concrete. 

Experts of the U S Engineeidrg 
Corps will be able to study the 
effect of water flowing through 
the model channels at any de¬ 
sired speed or volume, and fo 
give exhaustive tests to any pro¬ 
posed scheme of flood contrcl. 
Soil ercsicn, the forming i-f 
sandbanks, and so on can also te 
closely studied with the help t€ 
this spectacular hydraulic model. 
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"he Children's Newspaper, November 12, 1947 



Pioneers ® it 

Forg9Hing at! about 
p3tnfjug, young Morsi 
was fascinatedhythe , 

idea of sending nessa^ ' * j 
hy electric^ current^ ' M 
through wires. He in• 
eenfed the dot and 
dash alphabet which 
is known ali over the 
world as the Morse Code, 


MORSE, 

gave us a new alphabet 



Young Samuel Morse returning 
to America after studying 
art in Europe was interested in 
the talk of a fellow passenger 
who etohined^ that the pass¬ 
age or electricity through 
wire was instantaneous. 



At first few people 
would consider the idea. 
Then in 184} the Ameri¬ 
can Qovemment voted 
money^ For fhe con - 
strucrion or a tele - 
graph line. Morse and 
'Ezra Cornell suspended 
wires on posts running 
by the Baltimore Railroad. 



This was the first telegraph 
Hne, and On May 24, (844, 
from the CapitM. Washington, 
Samuel Morse sent the first 
message, a, quotation from 
the Bible, ^Vfhat hath Qod. 
wrought ?f in the now^ fgm- 
ous Morse alphabet. 


European Mongols With No Word For War 


Growth of an 
Ironfield 

Qnly sixteen years ago work 
was started on developing a 
new jron-ore field of 26,000 acres 
discovered near Corby in North¬ 
amptonshire; today the work 
carried out in this region, now 
one of the biggest* ironflelds in 
the world, has been described as 
leaving “a hideous sea of devasta¬ 
tion stretching for miles . . 

That was how Miss Wake, a 
Northants parish council chair¬ 
man, spoke of it at the recent 
conference of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Parish Councils, and 
she referred to an application to 
work another 90,000 acres. 

This devastation is deplorable, 
but it reminds us of the startling 
industrial revolution in North¬ 
ants and neighbouring counties 
within our lifetime. Corby in 
Northants, which at the begin¬ 
ning of the century was little, 
more than a country village with 
about 1000 inhabitants, is now a 
steel town with a population of 
12,000; yet it is only 14 years 
since the C N recorded the pour¬ 
ing of molten metal from the 
first Bessemer Converter erected 
there. 

Good Steel From Poor Ore 

The hundreds of millions of 
tons of : iron ore lying under the 
surface of this region is low- 
grade ore because it has a good 
deal of phosphorus in it. and it 
might be lying undisturbed still 
had not a young Welshman, 
Sidney Thomas, in the last cen¬ 
tury discovered how to extract 
the phosphorus from low-grade 
ore so that good quality steel 
could be made from it. 

The development of these iron- 
fields has been very important to 
our steel industry; at the same 
time we pay a heavy price if the 
countryside is wrecked to provide 
a vital, raw material, and we can 
agree with the conference of 
parish councillors who urged that 
in future the land should be 
restored after excavation, and 
that land already rendered dere¬ 
lict should be levelled. 


^ SLANT-EYED Mongol people who 
have lived in Arctic Finland 
for the last 5000 years and who 
faced extinction five years ago 
have been saved. 

They are the Skolt Lapps, and 
they have been saved by the 
Swiss traveller Robert Crottet— 
and by money raised in Britain. 

The Skolt Lapps have no word 
for “war.” When a British 
traveller visited them at their 
little wooden-built village of 
Suenjal in 1939, the chief of the 
tribe, Gavriloff, said to him: 
“Why must men fight? All a 
man needs to be happy is a good 
wife and a few reindeer.” 

A few months later the war 


^ CRAFT of revolutionary struc¬ 
ture, the motor-trawler 
Jorundur. has just been com¬ 
pleted at Lowestoft, and is the 
largest vessel of its type to be 
built on the east coast. 

The whole of her bridge struc¬ 
ture, including the funnel, is built 
of aluminium alloy. 

The Jorundur is fitted with a 
plant for producing, while still at 
sea, fish-meal and refined medici¬ 
nal cod-liver oil in readiness for 
delivery immediately she.docks. 

Another feature of this up-to- 


raged through Suenjal, and not 
only was the village burned down 
but, more important to the 
Skolts, the Germans slaughtered 
the reindeer for food. 

Facing starvation, the peace- 
loving Skolts retreated south¬ 
wards. The Finnish Government 
provided them with barracks at 
Inari, in Central Arctic Finland. 
But the climate here did not suit 
the Skolt Lapps, nor had they 
any reindeer to provide them 
with food and clothing. Soon 
only 187 of the original 500 Skolts 
remained—the rest had died. 

Hearing of their plight, Robert 
Crottet started a fund to set the 
Skolts up with reindeer and. build 


date trawler is its large re¬ 
frigerated hold, also constructed 
of aluminium, which enables her 
to keep at sea for long periods 
without the fish deteriorating. 

The Jorundur will have a crew 
of 39., whose comfortable living 
quarters, fitted with controlled 
ventilation and showers among 
other things, are likely to make 
them the envy of the fishing fleet. 
The navigational gear, which in¬ 
cludes wireless, radar, and echo- 
souriding apparatus, is of the 
latest design. 


them a new village. In three 
years he raised £18,000, and a few 
days ago he returned to London 
after supervising the purchase of 
1000 reindeer and watching the; 
building of a new village at 
Sevetijarvi. 

“ For the site of the new 
village,” says Crottet, “we 
selected a wild area of tundra and. 
stunted forest in the extreme 
north-west of Finland, where 
Finland meets Norway and. 
Sweden. It is 150 miles from the 
nearest road.” 

The Skolts arrived in Arctic 
Finland some 50 centuries ago 
when they trekked across the roof 
of the world from Tibet in the 
wake of migrating reindeer. 

Theft is unknown among the 
Skolts; they say they are sorry 
for the Devil “because he’s so 
wicked he must be unhappy.” 
They never lie, declaring that you 
can recognise the liar by his sour 
expression; and when they meet 
a stranger they rub noses so that 
they can look into.his eyes and so 
tell if he is a good or a bad man. 

The children of Sevetijarvi 
must be among the happiest in 
the world. For the Skolt parent 
never corrects his child, who, he 
says, is sure to grow into a fine 
man (or woman) who won’t lie 
or steal or hurt animals—because 
all Skolts are good. 


Lightweight Floating Factory 


Aboriginal 

Sculptors 

gOMETHiNG previously unknown 
in aboriginal art has been 
discovered by Mr and Mrs Ronald 
M. Berndt, research workers in 
the Department of Anthropology 
at Sydney University, Australia. 

Mr and Mrs Berndt lived with 
aboriginal tribes in the far north¬ 
eastern portion of Arnhem Land 
for about 18 months. They won 
the natives’ confidence, were ad¬ 
mitted to their secret ceremonies, 
and saw some carved human 
figures “in the round,” used as a 
part of their ritual, which no 
white people had ever been privi¬ 
leged to set eyes on before. 
Eventually, Mr and Mrs Berndt 
were offered some specimens as a 
gift, and these have recently been 
exhibited in Sydney, One is of a 
legendary ancestor called Laint- 
jung, another is of a beautiful 
lady called Kultana. There is 
one, too, of Baijini, an historical 
character who probably visited 
Arnhem Land from Malaya three 
centuries ago. 

Professor A. P. Elkin. Professor 
of Anthropology at Sydney 
University, believes that the 
Aborigines must have acquired 
knowledge of this art from 
traders who visited Arnhem Land 
in the 16th century. 


‘Whose Homes Are These?’ 
Competition Result 

Jn the 19th of C N’s weekly 
competitions the FIRST 
PRIZE of a RADIO has been 
awarded to 
Gladys Smith, 

23 Blytherswood Drive, 
Paisley, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ten-Shilling Notes were 
won by David James, Hendon; 
Yvonne Ligat, Greenford; Roy 
Condon, St Ives; Mary Page. 
Colchester; Gwendoline Brookes. 
Nottingham; Judith Hart, Green- 
ford; Anthony Levet, Telscombe 
Cliffs; Jeremy Howell, Marnhull, 
Frank Rice, Leigh-on-Sea; Ann 
Pearman, Burgess Hill. ~ 

SOLUTION: Wasp, Harvest 

Mouse. Sand Martin, Woodpecker, 
Ant, Spider, Honey Bee, Stork. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 

Pip was an orphan who had been brought up by his 
sister, a village blacksmith’s wife. As a little boy he was 
badly scared by an escaped convict. Later, Pip fell in 


love with Estella, queer old Miss Havisham s adopted 
daughter. Then he was told by Mr daggers, the lawyer, 
that he was to inherit great wealth, and was to be educated 


in London like a gentleman, but that the name of his 
benefactor was to remain a secret. One day Pip received 
a message that Estella would like to sec him. 



Pip found Estella grown into a beautiful young 
woman. She spoke to him in quite a pleasant 
way. Later they walked In the garden together 
and she told him she had no heart. It never 
occurred to Pip that this might be a friendly 
warning to him that queer and warped Miss 
Havisham wanted Estella to break Pip’s heart, 
so that the old woman could have her revenge 
on men in general because one of them had 

broken hers. 
a 

/ho is this 


Pip returned to London much in love with 
Estella. He believed that Miss Havisham 
not only wanted him to inherit her wealth 
but to marry Estella as well. Months passed, 
and when Pip was 21 Mr Jaggers, the lawyer, 
sent for him and told him that he must now 
manage his own affairs. His income would 
be £500 a year until his secret benefactor 
appeared. He would give Pip no hint as 
to who this person was. 

mysterious stranger who has i 


Pip wanted to help his friend Herbert Pocket, 
and he sought advice about It from Wemmick, 
Jaggers* clerk, who lived with his aged father 
in an odd little house at Walworth. It had 
a cannon which Wemmick fired every evening 
and a “ drawbridge.” Pip explained that- 
Herbert, who was not well off, wanted money 
to invest in a business, and Pip wanted to 
give it to him without his knowing. Wemmick 
promised to help. 

illed on Pip ? See next week's 


Two years passed. Herbert had been helped 
without knowing by whom. Pip’s sister had 
died. Eistella, though friendly, received the 
attentions of another man. Pip still did not 
know who was his benefactor. He and 
Herbert were now living in the Temple. One 
evening when Herbert was away Pip had a 
visitor, a man about 60, roughly dressed. He 
smiled at Pip who, with growing uneasiness, 
began to recollect having seen him before. 

instalment 
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Tfte Children’s Newspaper, November 12, 19^9 - . 

Bill and Jill go home, 
and solve the . . . 

I Mystery of the 
Missing Ring 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 




“ T THINK this is the pair of 
I gloves I like best. I shall 
^ buy these for Mother’s 
present, ” Jill Watson decided. 

“Thank goodness,” remarked 
her twin brother Bill in relieved 
tones. “I hate going shopping 
with a girl. You can never make 
up your mind. It took me less 
than five minutes to buy a pipe 
for Dad, but you’ve been at, this 
counter for over half an hour, 
looking at every pair of gloves in 
the shop. Hurry up, or we’ll miss 
the train. We’ve .still got some 
packing to do.” 

. “No need to get excited,” Jill 
said soothingly. “We’ve got 
plenty of time.” 

. She stood at. the shop counter, 
pulling off the glove that she had 
jiist tried on. She smiled at the 
assistant. 

• “I’ll take that pair, please,” 

. “Just a minute,” blurted Bill 
anxiously. 

He was tofn between his eager¬ 
ness to be out of the «hop and 
fear that . his sister might be 
making a mistake. 

“Is something wrong?” asked 
Jill. 

“That glove looks too tight. 
You can hardly get it off, and 
don’t forget that.Mother is going 
to wear it, not you.” 

“Stupid!” retorted Jill, giving 
the glove a final tug. “Nev/ gloves 
have to be tight. Besides, Mother 
has beautifully small hands, no 
bigger than mine—but I don’t 
suppose you have noticed.” 


'J'he gloves were tied up in a box, 
and the twins left the Ihop, 
BUI urging his sister to hurry. 

“Uncle Dick will be frantic,” he 
said. “The taxi has probably 
arrived to take us to the station,’’ 

“He’ll . understand,” . retorted 
Jill. “He’ll realise that after 
being -away from home so many 
weeks we’ll, naturally want to take 
back some presents.” 

“But we needn’t have left it 
until the last minute,” insisted 
Bill. 

The twins were both in some¬ 
thing of a whirl. Although they 
had had a wonderful time 
travelling round the country in 
the care of their Uncle Dick, they 
were thrilled to be going home 
again. 

For wrecks they had scarcely 
thought about going home, the 
time had seemed too far off. 
But in the last few days the time 
had sped by so swfiftly that they 
had been caught almost un¬ 
awares, so that they found’them¬ 
selves with a dozen things to do 
at the very last minute, things 
which they had been putting off— 
like buying' presents—because 
there had ahvays seemed to be 
plenty of time. 

IJncle Dick was w*aiting, for 
them at his fiat. He was 
.looking worried. ’ 

‘ “I ' thought you. must have 
lost yourselves,” he • exclaimed. 
“Huriy. Your train leaves in half 
an hour.” „ 


* ♦> ♦> ♦> ♦> 
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THE SCHOHE €|IJIZ 

p, ■tzes for Schools and Pupils 

T^heke is still time to enter for this great competition. Pupils and schools 
who have not yet completed their entries have until December i to 
return them to us. 

?.lorcover, if by the time this issue appears any forms required have 
not yet been received, schools may be assured that supplies asked for are 
being despatched as promptl}^ as possible. 

The Competition is a novel General Knowledge and Intelligence Test. 
All l)oys and girls under 17 years of age who are full-time pupils at schools 
and colleges in Great Britain, Xortbern Ireland, and the Channel Islands 
arc eligible to take part. ^Moreover, there are tu'o Age Groups, each with 
its o\vn separate test consisting of fifteen interesting “ question-pictures ” 
given on .the Entry Form. These forms are available only through 
schools, and carry fLill details of the special double prizes for both school 
and pupils. These amount to over 

iiB Casli Prizes 

while in addition there Will be 

15(00 CoEisolati .011 Prizes 

which will be awarded in proportion to the numbers 
of entries received in the respective groups. 


It sh.oiild be noted th.it all entries 
m tlie C N .School Quiz must be made 
•jn the proper Entry Forms, which are 
sent to be liandcd out at school. 

The Group i test is printed in Blue, 
and that for Group 2 in Black. The 
tests may be done in school or as home¬ 
work, at. Teachers’ discretion. There 
is no entry fee, but when returiicd to us 
every completed form must have affixed 
to it one token from C N.. This week’s 
token is at the foot of th.e I'ack page 
of th;? 


The Closing Date for entries is 
Thursday, December i. The prizes are 
to be awarded in order of merit for 
the entries which are correct or most 
nearly.so, handwriting and neatness 
being taken into account in tlie case of 
tics. ' , 

Eacli pupil’s entry will be judged as 
his or her own individual effort, but 
must be submitted as part of the 
schooFs. total entry. , The full com¬ 
petition rules arc furnished with every 
runply of forms sent nnt. 


“We shan’t be a mhiute,” Jill 
cried as she raced, past him into 
her room. “I’ve just got one or 
■ two things to pack that I left out 
until the last moment so that 
they wouldn't crease.” 

• Jill swiftly packed her suitcase. 
She was just closing the lid when 
she stopped abruptly and stared 
at her hand. -A stricken look 
came into her face 

“Bill! ” she cried. “Come here ! 
Quickly!” ^ 

' Bill dashed in, frightened by 
his twin’s tone. 

Jill held up her hand. 

’‘Fve lost my ring!” she said 
in a faint voice. “The' ring 
I\ lot her gave me before we came 
awa.y. She told me particulaidy 
to take care of it. It was 
Granny’s.” 

“Oh gosh!” gasped Bill. “Per¬ 
haps it slipped off into your case 
while we were packing. Better 
have a look.” 

Jill opened the case and lifted 
everything out, shaking each gar¬ 
ment carefully, but there was no 
sign of the ring. 

Jill grew more and more dis¬ 
tressed. 

“Can you remember when you 
had it last?” urged Bill. “Have 
you taken it off at all?” 

“I took it off before I went to 
sleep last night; I always do. 
But I’m sure I put it on again 
this morning,” Jill answered in 
worried tones. ■ 

“Perhaps you forgot. It’s bound 
to be in the room somewhere. It 
may hav^ drgpped on the floor.” 

Uncle Dick came in while . Bill 
was crawling on the floor. 

“You won’t find anything 
there,” he said. “The carpet was 
vacuum-cleaned while; you were 
out.” ■ . 

“Then it may be in the bag of 
the vacuum cleaner,” Bill cried 
hopefully. 

He dashed eagerly to the brush 
cupboard and brought out' the 
cleaner. He emptied the bag, 
and produced a huge pile of 
dust and fluff; but though he 
sifted it all thoroughly there was 
no sign of the missing ring. 

“Do hurry up!” begged Uncle 
Dick. “We haven’t got much 
time.” 

“I’ll have to wash my hands,” 
insisted Bill. Then his face 
brightened, “The bathroom. 
That’s where we'll find it. People 
always leave rings on bathroom 
shelves.” 

“I do take it off when I v;ash,” 
Jill admitted hopefully. 

They went straight to the shelf 
by the washbowl, but there was 
no sign of the ring. 

Just then Uncle Dick rushed 
into the bathroom. 

“Come on! The taxi’s here. 
We can’t waste any more time. 
We’ll miss the train!” he cried. 

“But I can't go without my 
ring! ” protested Jill. “What shall 
I tell them at home?” 

“It’s bound to turn up some¬ 
where in the flat,” Uncle Dick 
urged. “I’ll see that it is sent on 
to you.” 

It was a despondent trio which 
started off for the station. The 
loss of t’ne ring had thrown 
gloom over them all. The journey 
they had looked forward to so 
eagerly was turned into a night¬ 
mare, Jill dreaded the thought 
of having to face her parents. 
She didn’t know how she was 
going to manage to tell her 
mother that the ring was losti 

In the train the twins and 
their uncle scarcely spoke a word. 
Jill stared gloomily out of the 
window, thinking that it was all 

CCDtinuei^ on 10 
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Don’t risk the disappointment 
of buying a model train that 
will not go. Make sure you 
-get a HORNBY.TRAIN, every 
one of which is tested before 
despatch from the Meccano 
Works. Hornby Trains- are 
famous for reliabfe mechanisms. 

MECCANO LTD 
LIVERPOOL 
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PENNY 

TNeeyoH 

k HA’PENNY 



CUT A CIRCLE the size of a ha’penny 
in a sheet of paper. Novv ask your 
Gumster friend to pass a penny 
through the ha’penny hoop without 
tearing the paper. When he’s tired of 
trying do this;— 

1 4 Fold the paper in two across the 
centre of the ha’penny hoop. 

2. Now put the penny into this “en¬ 
velope/’ making sure it’s standing on 
the hoop. Hold the paper at each end 
of the fold and lift the ends up to- 
wTirds the centre . . # and watch the 
penny slip through the ha’penny 
hoop I - 


<1.0-^ 



What’s the longest lasting 2\d, ivorth you can get for one personal 
point? A tube of Rowntree’s Fruit Gumsy of course / So hurry to the 
szveet shop before the other Gumsters buy them all up / 




WWNTffi!! 



Actual tube is much larger 
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Mystery of the Missing Ring 


Real glossy 

autographed photograph 
of 

BILLY THOMPSON 

British Lightweight Boxing Champion 

Fill in coupon and post in unsealed envelope (id. stamp) to; 

PHBLIDYNE 

CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
I Please send me free, autographed photograph of Billy Thompson, j 


NAME 


ADDRESS.. 



Large BR. COLONIAL U.P.B. Issue (Mint). 
Request Approvals and enclose 3 d. 
stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Depi.CN), 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 

This splendid 
stamp will be 
sent to you ab¬ 
solutely FREE, 
also several 
other beautiful 
pictorials. Ask 
for my Super 
Packet, request 
Approvals, and 
enclose 2|d. 
starhp for 
postage. 

LO.LUDCATE, 

(Dept.C.N. 10), 
“ Spring Cottage ” 
DENNINCTON, Woodbridge, Suffolk 

ALL DIFFERENT rnrr 

br. empire rnc.t 

Inc, Pictorials & S. Africa U.P.IT., etc. Send 
3d. postage requesting? bargain Approvals. 
JOIN “ THE COHE STAMP CIjX 7B 
Send 1/- for a year’s Membersliip and 
Approvals monthly. You ivill receive a 
Sadge, Membership Card with Code and 
list of Gifts. (Further details Id. stamp). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 31, 
Canterbury. Kent, 



50 


★ FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2id postage 
and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps. 

C- STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 

Westefiff-on-Sea, ESSEX 


GREAT BRlTAm BAUGAMS 

Here are some very fine packets: 

125 dia. GREAT BRITAIN for only 20/- 
100 diff. GREAT BRITAIN for only 10/- 
70 diff. GREAT BRITAIN for only 5/- 
45 diff. GREAT BRITAIN for only 2/- 
20 diff. GREAT BRITAIN for only 6d. 
16 diff. GREAT BRITAIN Official Stamps 
catalogued S/4 for only - - - 4/- 
25 diff. GREAT BRITAIN Queen Victoria 
Id. red Plate. Numbers ior only 4/- 
These packets are [strongly recommended. 
When ordering, please ask also for a 
selection of our WorldTpamons Approval 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

Dept. 546 

South Hackney, London, E.9, 

England Established i88o 



This fine BR. COLONIAL PACKET 
OF U.P.U.’$ to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3 d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd, {DepL C N), 

226 Baker Street. LONDON, N.W.l 


SUPERIOR APPROVALS 
AT REALLY LOW PRICES! 

with 

DOUBLE FREE GIFT— 

50 different stamps AND perforallonZ 
gauge free to each applicant -or Approvals.^, 
Send 2^d. stamp for postage. 

J. QUINT, 

^^49 Glebe Crescent, Kenton, Middlesex.^ 

To senidne Approval applicants euclosin? 2id 
stamp (or, for quicker delivery,, a stamped, 
addressed, post card size envelope) I send 
FKZ2E tcu stamps from CHINA, which in- 
elude five surcharged stamps and other moderns. 

K.V.FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PACKET FREE 

Yes, we will send to YOU genuinely ABSOLUTELY 
FREE all of this really magnificent packet of valuable 
stamps for your collection. In it you will not only find 
this illustrated pictorial from the Lovely BRITISH 
SOLOMON ISLANDS in the West Pacific (which 
depicts The King ; a Native,.Pollceman with Rifle : and 
and an Old Native Chief) but also other desirable 
stamps depicting Lovely scenery (Waterfall) ; a Map (of 
East Asia) *, an Allegorical Lion and an African Gold Mine. 
ALL THESE FREE. Just ask to see Approvals and for 
FREE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PACKET; 
enclose 3d. stamps for posting costs. And have you 
seen our beautiful pages of pictured stamps? We will 
also send you one of these Free.. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Continued from page 9 
too bad to be true, and as they 
got nearer to home, station by 
station, her spirits sank lower. 

The old familiar places began ' 
to come into sight. A few hours 
ago she had been looking for¬ 
ward to seeing them again. Now 
she dreaded them, for it meant 
that time was getting shorter 
and shorter, bringing closer the 
moment when she would have to 
confess what had happened. 

At last the train drew' in at 
their home platform. Mr ^ and 
Mrs Watson were there to meet 
them, all smiles and eager hugs. 

Jill felt unhappy. She did her 
best to keep ,her hand out 
of sight. She tried to smile and 
to act naturally, for she had 
made up her mind that she 
couldn’t possibly blurt out the 
horrid story right there on the 
platform the_ moment they met. 
She would w'ait until they reached 
home. 

Jn the car on the way home the 
twins’ mother and father 
kept up a. constant stream of 
questions about their trip. Uncle 
Dick rose to the occasion and 
supplied most of the -answers. 
Bill spoke up now and again, but 
Jill scarcely said a wprd. 

When they reached home Jill’s 
mother looked anxiously at Uncle 
Dick. 

“Jill’s very quiet,” she said. 
“She doesn’t seem herself at all. 
She hasn’t been ill, has she?” 

“Why—no—er-V floundered 

Uncle Dick. 

Bill plunged to the rescue. 

“Here’s something I bought for 
you, Dad. I hope you’ll like it.” 

“A pipe!” cried Mr Watson. 
“A fine one, too. I'll bet Uncle 
Dick mvist have helped you to 
choose that.” 

“No. I picked it out myself,” 
Bill declared. 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Wordlessly, Jill ‘ gave her 
mother the present she had 
brought home. 

“Gloves! How lovely! I really 
must try them onl” exclaimed 
Mrs Watson. Then she looked 
sharply at Jill. “Have you lost 
something?” 

“Oh dear!” wailed Jill. “I knew 
you’d notice it. Granny’s ring. 
It’s gone. I feel so beastly about 
it. I’ve been miserable all tlie 
way home.” 

a gentle smile her mother 
drew her hand out of the 
glove, and then turned the glo\'e 
inside out. 

To Jill’s intense delight and 
relief, out rolled the missing ring. 

There was no need for any 
more worry. The mystery w£.s 
solved. When Jill had tried on 
the glove in the shop it had fitted 
so tightly that the ring had 
slipped from her finger and re¬ 
mained inside the glove as she 
pulled it off. 

“Thank goodness!” cried Jill. 
“If only you knew how I’ve 
worried. I just dreaded seeing 
you. But now everything’s all 
right. It’s wonderful to be 
home.” 

Meet ttvo neir fvienfis ncjrf nve^h. 
See announcement on page 2, 


Tribute to Quality 

J^JTr H. Stance, a Norwegian 
shipowner, has given £1003 
to the workmen of Sir 'James 
Laing and Sons’ shipyard at 
Sunderland. The money is to 
start a benevolent fund, and 
has been given because Mr 
Stange is so impressed with the 
quality of their craftsmanship. 
Messrs Laing have built two 
15,000-ton tankers for him this 
year—the Bjorn Stange and the 
Steingrim Stange. 


Pigling Wee’s Adventure 


][T was an up-and-aboutish 
autumn morning when 
Pigling Wee woke up before 
his eleven brothers and sisters 
and hurried out to the food 
trough. 

“Now I’m' first maybe I’ll get 
some breakfast,” he said. For, 
sad to relate, because he was 
so much smaller than they, 
the others ignored him, and 
wouldn’t make way for him 
at the food 
trough. 

Today he 
didn’t mean 
that to hap- 
p e n ; but 
though he 
waited and 
waited, no one 
arrived with 
their food. At 
last. Pigling 
Wee went to 
the sty door 
to rattle it for 
the farmer to 
hear; and 
imagine his 
surprise when, 
at the first 
poke of his snout it opened 
wide. 

“I’ll go and find my own 
breakfast then,” said he ex¬ 
citedly. 

Off he trotted across the 
yard and into the paddock, the 
wild west wind whistling past 
his ears. When he came to 
the hedge he began to rootle 



about, for he could smell some¬ 
thing good in the next field. 
But there were cows feeding 
by the only gap in the hedge. 

He didn’t like the look of 
them, so he went on hunting 
till he found a little bolt-hole^ 
just big enough for a small 
pig. Once through the hedge 
he found under a nearby oak 
what had smelled so good. 
Acorns! Hundreds of them 
blown down 
by the wind. 
How he ate! 
Presently he 
heard his 
brothers and 
sisters coming, 
too. But when 
they saw the 
cows they 
daren’t come 
through the 
gap; and they 
were mpeh too. 
stout to try his 
bolt-hole. So 
they had to 
stay watching 
Pigling Wee 
enviously. 

Then Mrs Pig arrived, and 
she soon snorted at the cows 
till they galloped off. 

“Brave little you to pass 
those fierce creatures!” said 
the others as they joined 
him. * 

But Pigling Wee said never 
a word! 

Jane Thorkicroft 


WORLD SPEED 
RECORDS 



AND 


Smith Minor, writing 
100 lines with his 

“RELIEF” 

Trade Mark 

NIB 

Yes, the “Relief” is the world’s fast¬ 
est, smoothest writing nib. FREE 
SAMPLE NIB sent on request. 
Write to Dept. C.N. 1 , Esterbrook 
Hazell Pens Ltd., 160 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



THE LATEST NOVELTY TOY! 
Donald Duck “Roly Poly” 

Buy now for Xiua-s this fascinating toy at 
bargain price. 5/3. .Post free.' The 
outstanding LOW PRICED CALENDAR of 
the year conies to you FRAMED in glass, 
at the amazing price of 2/11. Post free. 

Elboz, Dept CN, 94 Ferndene Road, 
Herne Hill, London, S.E.24 


BUMPER FREE GIFT! 

Sensational offer of 25 CANADA ABSO- 
nilTEL-y FHBH! Includes such fine pic¬ 
torials as Princess Elizabeth. Graham Bell, 
Citizen, etc,, etc. This superb gift to genuine 
Approval applicants can never be repeated’, so 
Tvrite now, enclosing 3d. postage, to: 

LINDSEY STAMP (C.N.), 

41 Croxby Avenue, Scarthoe. Grimsby. 

“ Become a regular custoiuer and join 
r 20% Anvval Bows Distribution." 


r SPECIAL OFFERS 

— 

50 different BELGIUM 

... lOd. 

25 different COLUMBIA 

1/3 

200 different HUNGARY 

... 3/- 

100 different ROUMANIA ... 

3/- 

25 different SPAIN . 

9-1. 

25 different TRIESTE 

1/6 

' 25 different URUGUAY ... 

1/3 

Cash with order and stamped. 

, addressed 

envelope. 


FREE. 15 Portugal if you 

ask to sec 

our Approvals. 


Bridgnorth S tampCo. (CN7), Bridgnorth 



Columbus & Chinese 
Airmail FREE I 



These 2 very large, scarce. Com- 
memoratives will be sent ABSO- 
I.HTBI.Y 7RBB OF CHARGE to 
every collector who asks to see a selection 
of our World-Famous Approvals. One 
stamp issued ia 1893 by the UNITED 
STATES, shows CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS landing in the New World, 
commemorating the 400th Anniversary of 
his discovery of the Americas. The other 
FREE STAMP is a large, blue, 1948 
CHINESE AIRMAIL, showing a plane 
coming in to land on a modern Chinese 
airfield. This stamp is overprinted, 
and surcharged 10,000 DOLLARS, 
and is unused. (Enclose 2id. postage.) 
DON’T DELAY. WRITE TODAYIII 
D. or. HANSON, (Dept. C.N.4e). 
=aEastrington, Ooole, Yorks.s;^ 
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Ine Childrtn’s Newspaper, Nevember 12, 



Oh, the excitement of Weetabix cookery^ 
even for amateurs! It goes with everything. 
It’s wheat, malt, salt and ,sugar. It’s all 
POPULAR PACK 8ld, goodness. It’s all ready. It’s all right! 


; Building is AMUSING 


and INSTRUCTIVE 



IL0n’SsT« BRICKS 


Ask your Toy dealer for particulars 

Build this magnificent 

PIRATE 
SALLEON 

ALL FOR 




Including Cannon, Pirates, 

Treasure Chest, Barrel, etc. 

I.et the Skull rfjid Crossbones fly ! 
All in FULL COLOrit—Ibis JL-tlallion cut*out 
■jook contains full set of parts to build a rigid 
aud realistic 14' 1’irate Callcon. 

A trim vessel, fit to sail the 
high seas of the tlra icing room! 

From ISuokscllers, Stationers and Stores 2/9, 
• ir if any difficulty 2/- post free direct from 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD. 

(Dept. 27), S Dowsate Hill, London,.E.C.4. 

Irlcithonc: CL'X. 


Completo 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
volt battery. 
NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 
Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



TARGETT TOOLS LTO, 

Mdil Order DepL 

la BBACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 


RIDDALLS OF LONDON 
HOCKEY 
STICKS 

Play your best game with 
this superb stick at a 
price you can afford. 

Fully laminated rubber 
sprung cane handle with 
rubber grip. Best quality 
Ash Head, obtainable ^ 

both in junior and e^y , 

senior sizes. Passed ^ 
and tested by the *• 

Hockey Association. 

23/6 

STRAPLESS SHIN GUARD 

Full cane, leather fronted can- R/1 "I pOSt 
vas backed and well padded.* * free 

HOCKEY BALLS 

Composition All - white. 

Standard weight. " 

BLUE SATEEN ATHLETIC SHORTS 

Hard wearing, suitable for Hockey, Foot¬ 
ball, etc.Waist sizes R/lv pOSt 

28", 30". 32". 34". free 

RIDDALLS SPORTS AND GAMES, 
(C.N. 26) 

Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.1 



post 

free 





Safety on Britain’s 
Skyways 

ensure safer flying conditions 

for the‘ ever-increasing num¬ 
bers of civil aircraft in this 
country, aerial “ traffic lights” are 
soon to be established along our 
busier air routes. 

.A system of “block signalling” 
similar in principles to that in 
use on the railways, is to be intro¬ 
duced on the air routes between 
the chief airports, and it is hoped 
that this scheme will come into 
operation early next year on 
our busiest skyway—that running 
from London to Bristol, and 
thence to Shannon, southern 
Ireland’s trans-Atlantic airport. 

The aircraft, flying down 
corridors ten miles wide, will be 
watched all the time-through 
radar sets, and the pilots will also 
keep in constant communication 
with the ground controllers by 
radio-telephony. The complete 
route from airport to airport will 
be divided into sections by a 
series of radio marker-beacons 
serving both as milestones and as 
traffic signals. No plane will be 
allowed to pass a beacon until the 
pilot has received the signal that 
the “block” ahead is clear of air 
traffic. Until he receives the “ all 
clear ” the pilot will keep circling 
the beacon at which he has been 
halted. 

More Radio Telephony 

Another project for air safety 
has already been launched on the 
route between Aberdeen and the 
Shetlands. Hitherto the only 
means of communication between 
aircraft and ground control on 
this route has been by wireless- 
telegraphy (or Morse) until the 
aircraft was within close range of 
the aerodrome. Now pilots will 
be able to talk by radio-telephone 
to at least one of the five civil 
aerodromes serving this route. 

This will be followed by a radio¬ 
telephony system covering the 
north-west Scotland route and the 
Hebrides, and then by a similar 
scheme for southern England. 
Eventually this network will 
cover the whole of England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, central Scot¬ 
land, and certain routes in 
northern Scotland. 

This will mean that, except for 
aircraft flying on overseas routes, 
the existing system of wireless- 
telegraphy, using the Morse Code, 
will be redundant, and the sky¬ 
ways will be safer. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

^Tatilda Mouse, by Dora Broome 
^ (Brockhampton Press/5s). 
Muffin the Mule, by Annette Mills 
(University of London Press, 6s). 

Nicholas Thomas Gets Into 
.Trouble, by Kitty Styles (Sampson 
Low, Marston, 3s 6d). 

Tail the Sheepdog, by Judith M. 
Berrisford (University of London 
Press, 6s). 

Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, by 
Jonathan Swift (Max Parrish, 
8s 6d). 

The Little Good People, by 
Kathleen Foyle (Frederick Warnc, 
10s 6d). 

Baclk to the Alarble Mountain, by 
Hugh Gardner (Oxford University 
Press, 6s). 

Bobtail Shawn, by Joan Wanklyn 
(Frederick Warne, 7s 6d). 

John and Jennifer at the Circu.s, 
hy Gee Denes (Thomas Nelson, 
7s 6d). 

Bible Picture Books, told by 
James Hislop and illustrated by 
II. M. Brock (Pickering and Inglis. 
Four titles at Is 6d; one at 2s 9d; 
and one at 5s). 
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The IDEAL 

XMAS BOOK 



For the KIDDIES 


INTRODUCING— 

MEGAN “ 
BLODWEN 


from David Hand’s lovely 
Musical Paint Box Colo ir 
Cartoon “ Wales.” Print« d 
throughout in the filn ’s 
glorious colours, on finest 
quality board with an add< d 
novelty attraction. 

It is indeed an Ideal Boi k 
for the Juveniles. 

Price 216 from all Slat hue •‘s 
or 21$ post free from : 


CANDLELIGHT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 

37A PLU5IBE STREET, BURNLEY, LANCS. 



SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE 
SOCCER » 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Played witb .22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and ^oals. 
All the thrills of real 
Poctlall! Dribblin-, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal _ savts, 
injuries, etc. ‘Colours of 
all leaaueclubs available. 
Send 3<i. sfamp lor full 
del ails. 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge, 
Ziangton Green. Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


NO DICE.. 
NO 

BLOWING.. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


AdanA 


PRINTING 
MACHINES 

The gateway io a 

FASCINATING HGBBY 
WHICH CAN EARN ITS 
KEEP. 



Think ! A p rfect 
printing press 
for £4.UL0. 
Learn to pro¬ 
duce your own 

School, Sco it, of 
Club Magazine and a thousand other print jobs, 

FREE SAMPLES of Work f ro ti 
ADANA (Printing Machines) LTD. (C ept. 
C.N.1),15-18 Church St., Twickenham, Wdx. 



ENID 

BLYTON 

Your favourite author has written a 
new, exciting adventure story about 
the '^Five Findouters” specially for the 

EVENING STANDARD 

It begins next Friday. Ask your father to 
bring home the Evening Standard. It also 
contains a daily picture strip by Enid Blyton 
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The Bran Tub 


PRESENCE OF MIND 

'J’HE taxicab went hurtling down 
the hill at a terrific speed, 
and the passenger grew alarmed. 

“Stop, man!” he called to the 
driver. 

“The brakes have gone^I 
can’t!” yelled the driver. 

“Well at least turn oft the 
meter ^nd save me money!*' 

Poor Percy 

his case-book 


Jacko Sweeps the Sweep Off His Feet 


jaw and painful 
“Now, come. 


^HE doctor 
wrote: 

“A swollen 
throat.” 

Then, to our Perce: 
young man, 

• Just tell me how this cold began.” 

‘Twas football caused it,” croaked 
Poor Perce, 

Who in his life had ne’er felt 
worse, 

'‘Not playing in a. rain-soaked 
breeze, 

But standing in the one-and- 
three’s.” 

RODDY 


“ O-oh, Mummie ! Ask her to go up 
again. I think I left my tummy 
at the top.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

first is in dog, but not cat; 
My second in head-dress 
and hat;* 

My third is in vista and view; 

My fourth is in both of them, 
too; • V 

My fifth is in ducks, not in 
chicks. 

(A boy who makes Dad swallow 

six!) Anstc'cr next week 



Tfte Ovidren's N^wtpap^t, Novtmbzr 12, 1949 

RAILWAY SIGNPOSTS 

hiay have often looked out 
of the railway carriage and 
‘seen the little white posts at the 
side of the line. These help the 
driver to regulate his speed. The 
posts are marked 4, 4 , or 
meaning that the post is that 
distance from the last mile post, 
while" every fourth post bears a 
number showing the distance 
from that particular point to the 
terminus. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Ami? 



It was “ Good-deed 
and Baby—as well 


Lighting a Fire 

]J^osT people lay a fire by 
placing paper in the grate 
first, then the sticks, and then 
the coal. A better way is to put 
some coal in first, then the paper 
and sticks, and then more coal. 

When the paper-is lit the heat 
releases inflammable gases from 
the coal below; the gases rise and 
burst into flames, so helping to 
light the;coal above./ ^ 

HELP! 

^AN you complete - these eleven 
\vords according, to the clues? 
Each dot stands for a letter. 

. AID — Attack 
, . Alb — Tartan 
, , . AID — Frightened 
, , . . AID —Reproach 
..... AID — Farm-worker 
, . . ./ , AID — Mentioned 
, . . . . AID — Denied 
.... AID — A fishy girl 
, . . AID — Owing 
, . Aid — Sedate * - 

AID — Put 

Ansicer next tecek 



Enigma 

tasty 


for 


TVHAT shellfish, 
meal, 

Sound like a part of you and 
me— 

Pine and developed if we're fit. 
And the source of strength we 
‘must agree? Answer next week 

' A BAD OMEN 

Yhey were discussing the ques¬ 
tion of a title for a new play. 
“What about ‘ Fire and 
Water ’ ? ” suggested a young 
actor. • 

. “We can’t have that, my boy,” 
said the producer. “Fire and 
water produce hisses.” 


Longer 

Life 

Stronger 

Beam 



for Torch & 
Cycle Lamp 



ISSUED BY THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


day for Jacko So a!i three dashed to the polisher’s 
as for Bouncer, shop as fast as they could go. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Ivy 

^LTHOUGH the small, yellowish- 
green flowers of the ivy 
bloom^ when most flowers have 
vanished, the masses of diminu¬ 
tive blossoms 
are o f t en 
over looked. 
This is due to 
the fact that 
they are 
usually situ¬ 
ated high 
overhead 
—p e r h a p s 
cloaking 
a crumbling wall or slowly 
strangling an unfortimate tree. 
On a mild sunny day during 
; October or November your atten¬ 
tion may be attracted- by the 
droning of insects as they seek 
the ivy’s nectar, which provides 
a final feast before winter grips 
, the land. 

Bubble and Squeak 

^QUBAKED a gloomy old fellow 
, named Cope, 

“Tve a very good reason to mope. 

, V/e all have our troubles. 

And mine's blowing hubbies. 

For Fve sivallowed a big cake of 
soap/' 

DISAPPOINTING 

gAMMY Simple was telling of a 
farm on which he had stayed. 
“They had an incubator there, 
but it was most disappointing. 
During the whole of my stay it 
didn’t lay a single egg.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Dainty Fare for I\Ir Mole. 

, “Hallo ! Where are you ofi to, 
Don?” asked Parmer Gray, look¬ 
ing at the trowel which Don 
carried. 

“I’m going to brook meadow, 
pupa hunting,” answered Don. 

.“Why not try the big woods^” 
suggested the Farmer. 

“But.brook meadow borders a 
wood,” said Don in puzzled tones. 

“You will meet with keen 
competition, though,” chuckled 
Farmer Gray. “There are moles 
in brook meadow, and they are 
fond of eating pupae, as collectors 
of moths and butterflies well, 
knov;. Mr Mole’s sense of smell is 
acute, and he is a hungry fellow.” 

So Don decided to try the big 
woods. 

Long and Short of It 

Yhe manager was interviewing 
applicants for the job. 

“Can you write shorthand?” he 
asked one young man. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, “but 
it takes me longer.” 
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But it was much too fast for th* 
surprised sweep. Black mark, Jacko ! 

Maxim to Memorise 

TTvery bird likes its own nast 
best. . . 


A Badger 
Bang! 

They bought 43 fire¬ 
works. One at 6d, 
six at 3d, twelve at 
2d, and 24 at a 
penny 

Riddle-My-Name 
Jane (Lady Jane 
Grey) 
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MARS LTD. 
SLOUGH, BUCKS 














































































































